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INSURANCE-SATISFACTION goes with the 
contract. One Thousand Dollars of insurance can 
be had for from eight to one hundred dollars a year. 
Policy holders guarded against lapse. ~. mm wm 










GEO. M. BOGUE, J F. WALLACE. 


Member Chicago Real Estate Board. Phone, Main 830. 
Established 1867. 
Rear Estate BouGHTt AND SOLD ON Commission. CENTRAL Business PROPERTY A SPECIALTY. 
Taxes Paip Rents CouLtecteo. PROPERTY APPRAISED. INVESTMENTS MADE 
MANUFACTURING SITES. MorTGaGe Loans NEGOTIATED. 


George M. Bogue & Co. 


REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 


240 La Salle Street. 
Chicago, August 7, 1899. 


George K. Johnson, Vice-Pres., 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Dear Sir: I received this morning your esteemed 
favor of the 4th inst., and am pleased to inform you 
that by the supplemental report of your Chicago agent 
you will find that I have not dropped out of your 
Company. 

I assure you that I esteem the Penn Mutual too 
highly to allow my policy to lapse in case I can pos- 
sibly prevent it. I have had large experience with 
very many life insurance companies, and, of all the 
companies with which I have had to do, yours is the 
last one I would let drop. 

I am much obliged for the disposition manifested 
by you to keep my policy alive, but it is simply in 
line with your treatment of your policy-holders 
during the past. Very truly yours, 


(Signed) Geo. M. Bogue. 


Let us make you a proposition. Of course we 
shall need to know your age. A postal will do. 


Che Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


921-923-925 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








BEULAH MARIE D1x 


Book News Portraits, No. 166 
Vor. 18. No. 205. Serrempen, 1899 
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JAN 28 1901 
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ADDITION 


* To the Full Page Wanamaker 
advertisement that is published 
every week-day in 


THE 


~ Philadelphia 


*) RECORD 


Pe as 


"am extta page was used by this house, on Monday, 
February 20, 1899, to advertise “‘ The Internation- 
al Library,” and «The Record’’ was the only 
newspaper in Philadelphia in which these books were so 
» advertised. 

John Wanamaker, D. Appleton & Co., and the majority 
of magazine publishers, have learned by repaid experience that “« The 
Philadelphia Record” is THE BOOK MEDIUM OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA, and Trying is Believing. 

Average Circulation during February, 1899: 187,376 Copies every 
day ; 146,859 Copies every Sunday. 


The Largest Circulation in Pennsylvania. ¢ 
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The Superiority 
of 


Velutina 


is shown not 


only in its silkiness but 1n its wearing power. 


This makes 


Bias Velutina 


the best dress facing. As many colors as 


the piece goods and quite as desirable 


Sold by First Class Dealers 
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a enthusiasm which the 
Deimel Linen-Mesh 
Underwear is arousing among 
its wearers and the sincerity 
with which they speak of it 
among their friends is very 
gratifying. It is but a proof 
of the axiom, “that truth is 
mighty and will prevail.’ 
Just fancy the delight and 
luxury of a porous Linen 
Underwear for summer—crisp, 
cool, cleanly—a positive delight 
for the skin. It is such great 
relief after wearing sticky wool 
or clammy cotton, that a trial 
is all that is necessary to gain 
for it a most enthusiastic friend 
and advocate. 


A little booklet on its healthfulness 
and comfort can be had by addressing 


The Deimel 
Linen-Mesh 
Company 


1491 Broadway, New York 





Sold and recommended by 


JOHN WANAMAKER 











and the largest assortment of 
Spoons, Forks, etc., can be select- 
ed in this reliable brand. Equalin 
design and finish to sterling silver, 
at one-fourth to one-eighth the 
Remember ‘1847 the 
‘Silver Plate that Wears,’’ the 
etandard of quality for 50 years. 
{ Made only by 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co., 
| \ Meriden, Conn. 
| ' B — Sold by leading Gcnlees 





| , one in clean, 
All concise shape is 
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Feature 


! N CWS The Call 











Its Book reviews are brief, pointed, 
and accurate. 


Its special departments original and 
interesting. 


Always a favorite in the Bome 








Che Call Publishing Co. 


ROBERT S. DAVIS, Pres. 


26 South Seventh Street 
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SOME POPULAR NOVELS 


Snow on the Headlight 


A Story of the Great Burlington Strike. By Cy WARMAN, author of “ The Story of the Railroad,” etc. 


I2mo. 


Cloth, $1.25. 


“ As a writer of tales of the modern rail, Mr. Warman is without a peer.”’"—Philadelphia Record. 


A Double Thread 


By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER, author of “ Con- 
cerning Isabel Carnaby,’’ etc. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


«« Even more gay, clever and bright than ‘ Concermting Isabel 
Carnaby.’ The characters are created by one who evidently 
knows all the variations of human nature, and who is as shrewd 
as she is keenly observant.’’—Boston Herald. 


A Duet, with an Occasional Chorus 
By A. Conan DOoyLe, author of “ Uncle Bernac,’’ 

“Brigadier Gerard,” etc, Uniform with other 

books by Dr. Doyle. I2mo. Cloth, $1 50. 


««« A Duet’ is bright, brave, simple, natural, delicate. It is 
the most artistic and most original thing that its ¢ uthor has 
done.. . . We can heartily recommend ‘ A Duet’ toall classes 
of readers.’’—Chicago Times-Herald, 


The Mormon Prophet 


By LiLy DOUGALL, author of “ The Mermaid,” etc. 


I2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


‘“‘A striking story.. . . Immensely interesting and divert- 
ing, and as a romance it certainly has a unique power,’'— 


Boston Herald. 


Windyhaugh 
A Novel. By GRAHAM TRAVERS, author of “ Mona 
Maclean, Medical Student,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 


‘* The author draws her characters with the clever strokes of 
the successful artist, and the life of her hervine is, in and of 
itself, so immensely interesting that the story never for a 
moment palls, . . Aside from its moral and intellectual 
charm, ‘ Windyhaugh’ is brightly written, and has that keen 
sense of enjoyment which belongs to any genuine delineation 
of life.’—Boston Herald. 


TALES OF THE SEA 


Idylls of the Sea. By Frank T. BULLEN. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


“Tt is a delightful and stimulating book that will hold the attention of every lover of the sea.’""— Brooklyn Eagle. 
«It ‘s not to be wondered at that Mr. Kipling wrote to this author, ‘ It’s a new world that you have opened the door to,’ ’’— 


Chicago Tribune. 


The Cruise of the Cachalot. By Franx T. BULLEN, First Mate. Illustrated, 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


‘An intensely interesting story of sperm whaling 


filled with thrilling incidents.’—Minneapolis Tribune. 


APPLETONS’ TOWN AND COUNTRY LIBRARY 


Each, I2mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


“The beauty of Appletons’ Town and Country Library series is that one is always sure of being 
thoroughly entertained, no matter how much at random he may make his selection or what season of the year 


it may happen to be.”"—Soston Herald. 


Lady Barbarity. A Romance, By J. C. SNAITH, 
author of “ Mistress Dorothy Marvin,” “ Fierce- 


heart, the Soldier,”’ etc. 


The Strange Story of Hester Wynne. Told by 
Herself. With a Prologue by G. CoLMorE, author 


of “‘A Daughter of Music,” etc. 


Dr. Nikola’s Experiment. By Guy Boorusy, 
author of ‘*The Marriage of Esther,” “ Dr. 
Nikola,” etc. 


The Game and the Candle. By RHopDA BRrouGH- 
TON, author of “ Dear Faustina,’ “Scylla or 


Charybdis ?”’ etc. 
The Kingdom of Hate. By T. GALLON, author of 
“Tatterly,” etc. 


A Cosmopolitan Comedy. By ANNA R. Brown, 
author of “Sir Mark,’’ etc. 


Fortune’s my Foe. By J. BLOUNDELLE-BURTON, 
author of “‘ The Scourge of God,” “ The Clash of 


Arms,’’ “‘ Denounced,”’ etc. 


These books ave for sale by all booksellers, or they will be sent by mail, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 


- 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Philadelphia, September, 1899. 


NEWS. 


No. 205 


MISS DIX, AUTHOR OF *“ HUGH GWYETH ” 


It is a rather extraordinary fact that one of 
the successful works of fiction of a season un- 
usually prolific in such should have been writ- 
ten by a young woman barely twenty-two 
years of age and just out of college. It seems 
the more extraordinary when we consider that 
it is the peculiarly masculine story of ‘‘ Hugh 
Gwyeth, the Roundhead Cavalier,’’ which few 
readers would have taken to be the production 
of any young woman if it had appeared anony- 
mously. ‘Time was, and not long ago, either, 
when we could not speak of young women as 
‘‘just out of college,’’ however much they 
might have been ‘‘at school,’’ and the last 
person from whom an exceptionally stalwart 
novel was to be expected even now is ‘‘ the 
sweet girl graduate’’ or the more robust 
‘‘ bachelor woman ’’ of the day. 

But Miss Beulah Marie Dix is not only a 
graduate of Radcliffe of less than two years’ 
standing, but she took her degree ‘‘ with high- 
est honors in English ’’ and summa cum laude, 
which implies much in the way of scholarship, 
and studied an extra year for the ‘‘M. A.’’ 
which she received last summer for her honor 
thesis on ‘‘ Published Collections of English 
and Scottish Ballads, 1765-1802.’’ She re- 
ceived the George B. Sohier Prize of $250, 
which is open to the competition of Harvard 
as well as Radcliffe students. Miss Dix is 
therefore a scholar who is able to turn her 
learning to account in literary production of a 
distinctly popular character. Her family is of 
New England origin, descended from the early 
Puritan days of the Plymouth colony, and con- 
sequently from English source, save, as she 
likes to say, for a Celtic strain derived through 
her mother ‘‘ from the fighting O’Briens, of 
Machias, Me.’’ She was born in the little 
town of Kingston, near Plymouth, in Decem- 
ber, 1876, and passed her early days in the old 
landing place of the Pilgrim Fathers. There 
she went to school some, but was more ad- 
dicted to play—one can readily imagine of a 
boyish kind—than to study. But from child- 
hood, if she did not ‘‘lisp in numbers,’’ she 
was fond of writing little tales, doubtless of a 
childish kind, for the ideas for such persist- 


ently ‘‘came,’’ and she always thought she 
would be a writer when she grew up. 

Her preparation for college was in the public 
High School of Chelsea, near Boston, whither 
her family had moved, and there she was 
taught to ‘‘ grind’’ in earnest. One of her 
schoolmates of the time tells that she was 
much addicted to studying the dictionary. It 
was Daniel Webster who advised much read- 
ing of dictionaries for those who would acquire 
a command of language. Doubtless Miss Dix, 
like the Scotchwoman who read Johnson’s 
Dictionary while waiting for an interview with 
the lexicographer, found the stories ‘‘ unco 
short ’’—referring to the profusion of ‘‘ exam- 
ples ’’’ cited in that work, now more famous 
than useful—but she probably absorbed mean- 
ings and variations of use which account in 
some measure for her unusual mastery of 
English expression. 

When Miss Dix entered college, in 1893, 
her family, not being in affluent circumstances 
and having moved to Cambridge that she 
might still live at home, it was her purpose to 
prepare herself for teaching, and one of her 
chief gratifications at her early literary success 
is that she is likely to be relieved of the need 
of fulfilling that purpose. It was partly that, 
however, and partly her liking for English 
history and literature, and a feeling that their 
study would promote what she hoped would 
be her chief object in life, that induced her, 
under the liberal elective system of Radcliffe, 
to devote herself largely to those branches of 
learning. In her second year she became 
keenly interested in the period of the Cavaliers 
and Roundheads and the battles and adven- 
tures of the struggle between King and Parlia- 
ment, and it was then that the idea first came 
to her which was finally worked out in the 
story of ‘‘ Hugh Gwyeth.”’ 

But while the regular English and history 
‘‘ courses’? were running in her undergrad- 
uate days, she worked up the material which 
excited her imagination in briefer forms. She 
tried to make literature of the ‘‘ themes”’ 
which were part of the required work of those 
courses and cast them into historical stories., 
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Some of these she offered for publication, and 
the first, which dealt with the *‘ Thirty Years’ 


War ’’ on the Continent, appeared in 1895 in. 


Lippincott’s Magazine, when she was only 
nineteen years old. Another was published in 
Godey’s Magazine, and three appeared in 
Short Stories, but these were all tales of the 
Cavaliers. She found another and quite a 
voluntary outlet for her literary impulse in 
providing plays for The Idler, the principal 
club of the Radcliffe girls, devoted to social 
diversion. There are ten or a dozen of these 
productions extant in manuscript, and one, 
‘* Cicely’s Cavalier,’ has been published. All 
but two of the collection deal with incidents 
and characters of the Cavalier times, and the 
two exceptions relate to Colonial days in Mas- 
sachusetts. All have been performed by col- 
lege clubs and other amateur organizations, 
and two, ‘‘ Apples of Eden’’ and ‘‘ At the 
Sign of the Buff Bible,’’ were tried on the 
larger public at the Empire Theatre, New 
York, in 1897 and 1898, by the pupils 
of the American Society of Dramatic Arts. 
They are all one-act pieces of a rather serious 
turn and have not made their way to the pro- 
fessional stage. 

When her year of graduate study came, 
Miss Dix did not have to write ‘‘ themes,”’ 
and got somewhat out of the activities of the 
social clubs of college and it was then that 
she turned her mind to working up a long 
story on her favorite Cavalier and Roundhead 
subject, and putting into exe-ution her con- 
ception of the red-headed youth with the 
Cavalier soldier as a father and Roundhead 
maternal relatives, with whom he had been 
brought up, with the thrilling adventures and 
perils through which the young hero made his 
way to his father’s camp and heart. Upon it 
she spent Saturday nights and Sundays after 
her weeks of study for the examinations upon 
which the M. A. degree depended. She con- 
fesses to having had hard work with it and to 
laying it aside once with something akin to 
discouragement, but she could not cast off her 
red-headed boy of the hybrid political parent- 
age so easily and had to finish it in the end. 

se 

Like so many other successful books, 
‘* Hugh Gwyeth ’”’ had to suffer rejection by 
more than one publisher before it got the 
appreciative attention that is being rewarded 
with ‘‘ profits.’’ It was originally intended 
for a ‘‘ boy’s book,’’ which may account for 
the slenderness of the thread of romance or of 
the love story, which shows on the surface 
only here and there, but it is so strong in its 
descriptions, so ingenious in its incidents, and 
so exciting in its ‘‘ situations that it is rightly 


News 


rated as a novel, for a novel is not necessarily 
given up to a minute development of the 
course of true love, however roughly it may 
run.’’ 

Miss Dix professes some little alarm at the 
success of her first book, lest it excite 
expectations which cannot be realized. She 
thinks she would not like the melancholy fate 
of going up like a rocket and coming down 
like a stick and being ever after neglected, but 
there is little danger of that. She has been 
engaged upon a children’s story of Plymouth 
in the time of the Pilgrims, which is still 
unfinished, but whatever may be the result of 
that venture the hand that wrought the 
Roundhead-Cavalier story after such solid 
preparation is not likely to lose its cunning, 
for it is guided by a vigorous brain disciplined 
to industry. The new ‘“‘ historical romance 
for grown-ups,’’ which she contemplates 
when the children’s story is out of the way, 
will be looked for with expectations that are 
not likely to be disappointed. 

Amos K. Fiske 
in New York Times Saturday Review. 





QUEST. 


Among the daisies of the lanes, 
Oblivious of all merciless 
Desires, a rover on the plains 
Of Beauty sought for happiness. 


A little hour or so—and tears 
Fell on the branches of the tree 
Where he had plucked the petaled years, 
As fewer grew the days to be. 


The shrill and aching tears became 
As quenching dew beneath the sun ; 
And happiness was but the same 
Old hope that better would be done. 
From ‘' 7he House of Dreams and Other Poems,”’ 
by William Griffith. 





=‘‘ Ways of Wood Folk,’’ by William J. 
Long, is in preparation by Ginn and Com- 
pany. 

=‘'The Mind and Art of Poe’s Poetry,”’ 
by John Phelps Fruit, Professor of English, 
(William Jewell College, Mo.) is announced 
by A. S. Barnes and Company. 


=The Funk and Wagnalls Company an- 
nounce ‘‘ The Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
Encyclopedia,’’ which will be a companion 
work to ‘‘The Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
Dictionary.’’ The aim will be to make it 
accurate, simple, complete, to cover ‘‘ things ’”’ 
as completely and satisfactorily as ‘‘ The 
Standard Dictionary’’ covers ‘‘ words,’’ so 
that the two works will supplement each other 
and both together make a most complete and 
convenient library for reference. 
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AIMS AND AUTOGRAPHS OF AUTHORS 


CAPSINA, The. An historical novel. By E. F. Ben- 
son, author of ‘‘ The Vintage,’’ etc. With illus- 
trations by G. P. Jacomb-Hood. 333 pp. I2mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1 23. 


CHILDREN of the Mist. By Eden Phillpotts, author 
of ‘‘ Lying Prophets,”’ etc. 550 pp. I2mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.25. 

DREAMERS, The. A club. Being a more or less 
faithful account of the literary exercises of the 
first regular meeting of that organization, 
reported by John Kendrick Bangs. With illus- 
trations by Edward Penfield. 247 pp. 16mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.00. 

GENTLEMAN Player, A. His adventures on a secret 
mission for Queen Elizabeth. By Robert Neilson 
Stephens, author of ‘‘An Enemy to the King,”’ 
etc. Illustrated. 438 pp. With notes. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.05. 

JAMESONS, The. By Mary E. Wilkins, author of 
‘* The People of Our Neighborhood,”’ ete. With 
pictures. 177 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 82 
cents. 

LETTERS from Japan. A record of modern life in 
the Island Empire. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser, author 
of ‘‘A Chapter of Accidents,’’ etc. With two 
hundred and fifty illustrations. Two volumes. 
394, 387 pp. 8vo, $5.50; by mail, $6.01. 

MAD Humanity. Its forms, apparent and obscure. 
By L. Forbes Winslow, D.C. L., M. B.  Illus- 
trated. 451 pp. Indexed. t12mo, $1.90; by 
mail, $2.09. 


THE CAPSINA. 


OLD Cambridge. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
author of ‘‘Tales of the Enchanted Islands of 
the Atlantic,’’ etc. 203 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.00. 


PAUL Carah, Cornishman. By Charles Lee. Apple- 
tons’ Town and Country Library. 305 pp. I2mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents; paper, 33 cents; by 
mail, 38 cents. 


PSYCHISM, Analysis of Things Existing. Essays. 
By Paul Gibier, M.D. 287 pp. I2mo, $1.50, 
postpaid. 

QUEEN of the Swamp and Other Plain Americans, 
The. By Mary Hartwell Catherwood. 331 pp. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

ROSE of Dutcher’s Coolly. By Hamlin Garland, 
author of ‘‘ Prairie Folks,’’ etc. 354 pp. I2mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

ROUGH Riders, The. By Theodore Roosevelt. Illus- 
trated. 298 pp. With appendices. 8vo, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.66. 

TWO Summer Girls and I. By Theodore Burt Sayre. 
Illustrated. 227 pp. 16mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
98 cents. 

UNITED States of Europe on the Eve of the Parlia- 
ment of Peace, The. By W. T. Stead. With 
illustrations and maps. 4c8 pp. 1I2mo, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.65. 

WHEN the Sleeper Wakes. By H. G. Wells, author 
of ‘* The War of the Worlds,’’ etc. With illustra- 
tions 328 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 


By E. F. BENSON. 


The divineness of heroism, the humaneness of heroes. 


East GRINSTEAD, July 5, 1899. 


CHILDREN OF THE MIST. 


— 


A 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTs- 


My purpose in writing ‘‘ Children of the Mist ’’ was no more than a desire to paint the 





life of Dartmoor in Devon and awaken wider interest in a region dear to me from childhood. 
Indeed, all my serious work is and always will be concerned with my own country, for I hold 
one scrap of earth is about as much as one man can ever learn well enough to write about with 
power. I cannot understand the novelists who give you firsta Yorkshire story, then a Surrey 
yarn, then an Essex romance, and then perhaps a bit of Devon and so forth. No man can 
gather the truth of so many districts. As in ‘‘ Lying Prophets’’ I painted a girl, so in 
‘*Children of the Mist’’ I tried to portray a boy. 


Tdew PLicepavk 


Toroguay, DEVON, ENGLAND, July 17, 1899. 


THE DREAMERS: A CLUB. 


I am not aware that I had any purpose in mind in writing ‘‘ The Dreamers: A Club,’’ 
other than that of keeping my time occupied. It has been the work of odd hours of leisure 


By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 
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extending over a period of five years. The book had no motive other than my own amuse- shoulc 
ment. It has amused me and has therefore fulfilled its mission. It was published at the One o 
solicitation of others and not because of any particular desire of my own that it should appear ing he 
in type. their ¢ 


YONKERS, N. Y., June 27, 1899. ge ee _& 


A GENTLEMAN PLAYER. By ROBERT NEILSON STEPHENS. 


‘* A Gentleman Player ’’’ was written because the time of Shakespeare, and the possible T 
adventures of a wild young Elizabethan, offered features pleasant to me for the make-believe of one 
life I should live while writing a novel, and which I would have others live—for their end, : 
diversion—while reading it. I essayed, in form of an ‘‘adventure-story,’’ a picture of racial 
ardent youth jumping to the first task that challenges its mettle, bearing it with battle and and s 
endurance when its unforeseen difficulties appear, finding love at first a hindrance but at last whole 
ahelp. A typical experience, I think—as general to-day as in the reign of Elizabeth, though manif 
more consistently to be expressed in picturesque action in that more picturesque age. 

P 

NEw YorK, P 

June 28, 1899. A 
A 
THE JAMESONS. By Mary E. WILKINS. posses 

My purpose in writing ‘‘ The Jamesons’’ was to present the other side of a very well exist | 
known subject, and show that city people may be as much at a loss, and expose themselves as the co 
helplessly to ridicule, in the country, as country people have done in the city. p 

e pr 


RANDOLPH, MaAss., July 10, 1899. Troy é. butl.. 
N 


LETTERS FROM JAPAN. By Mrs. HUGH FRASER. 
My ‘‘ Letters From Japan ’’ almost wrote themselves, for it was impossible to drink so 


deep of freshness and beauty without holding out the loving-cup to thirsty souls far away THE | 
from the fountain head. But I had a distinct motive in publishing them. I wanted to bring I; 
the East a little nearer to the West, to bridge the world with the rainbow of sympathy, to into t! 
show true hearts at home how many true hearts there are in the Land of the Sunrising. past. 
AGNELLO, ITALY \ pee | 
Pu any (Cm fronet Fpa-27— if we 
July 8, 1899. ; hesita 
some | 
primit 
MAD HUMANITY. By L. ForsEs WINSLOW. 
I wrote this book in consequence of the lamentable ignorance generally existing of the E 
subject of which it treats, with a fervent desire to benefit humanity, and to prevent if possible 
a further advance of Lunacy. 
LONDON, W., ENGLAND, June 24, 1899. Pe Do po eT a uote 
tions 


OLD CAMBRIDGE. By THoMas WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


The book, ‘‘ Old Cambridge,’’ was written by request of my friend, Professor S. S. Wood- ; N 
berry, of Columbia University, who had formed the plan of a series of small books which 
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should deal with the various threads of American Literature and trace them to their sources. 
One of these sources being my own birthplace, I took pleasure in dealing with it and in show- 
ing how my old friends and teachers—Holmes, Longfellow and Lowell were influenced by 
their environment. 


oe ¢ 
CAMBRIDGE, MAss., June 27, 1899. >: ae Me,Aevr H29 goveror 


PAUL CARAH, CORNISHMAN. By CHARLES LEE. 


The title describes my book. It is not so much a story as an attempt to draw the portrait 
of one man, and that man a typical Cornishman. All the incidents have been designed to this. 
end, and the few subsidiary characters selected as foils to the central figure. Some of the 
racial characteristics—and the better and deeper ones at that—may be lacking in Paul Carah, 
and some of his less amiable traits belong to the man and not to the race at all; but on the 
whole I venture to think that this picture, drawn by an alien hand, of the Cornish Celt with his 
manifold faults and infinite loveableness, is neither an untrue nor an unkindly one. 


PENZANCE, CORNWALL, June 25, 1899. CSarles dts. 


PSYCHISM. By PAuL GIBIER. 


After fifteen years’ investigation on psychic phenomena the writer having become 
possessed of most important facts, considered it his duty to proclaim them. Does the soul 
exist or not? Hasscience (viz human acumen for observation and experimentation) proved 
the continuance of consciousness of being after death? Ifso, can we really communicate with 
this post-mortem conscious entity and what is the destiny of the latter in the future ? This is 


the problem studied and handled in Psychism. 


NEw YorK, July 15, 1899. 


THE QUEEN OF THE SWAMP AND OTHER PLAIN AMERICANS. By MARY HARTWELL CATHERWOOD. 


In answer to your inquiry, it seemed to me the American people are rushing so greedily 
into the future that they are not only forgetting, but spurning away every remnant of their 
past. The stories collected in ‘‘ The Queen of the Swamp’’ nearly all deal with phases of 
plain primitive American life. We who are heirs of our fathers would not only be contemptible 
if we forgot them ; we should be in danger of the ruin that has overtaken other nations. I 
hesitated long, and revised these plain stories many times. They seemed to me not unwhole- 
some for American readers ; being near the soil ; near the beginnings of states ; near common, 


primitive experience. 
HoopEstTon, ILL., June 30, 1899. Mans eae (-Keruvod 


ROSE OF DUTCHER’S COOLLY. By HAMLIN GARLAND. 


‘‘ Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly ’’ is a character study primarily. I aimed at truth to condi- 
tions in the West also, but the theme was individual rather than sociologic. 


NeEw York City, July 2, 1899. Ve Z, Z r ( 
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THE RovuGu RIDERS. By THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


In writing ‘‘ The Rough Riders ’’ my purpose was simply to tell what my regiment was 
and what my regiment did. 
OysTER Bay, N. Y., 


July 1, io, , /[CorosereG- 


Two SuMMEk GIRLS AND I. By THEoporE BuRT SAYRE. 


‘‘Two Summer Girls and I’’ was written to amuse a certain extremely attractive young 
lady who having sprained her ankle severely at lawn-tennis, was obliged to spend many beau- 
tiful summer days in absolute quiet. It was her mild coquetry and many charming ways that 
furnished the story with the character of ‘‘ Dora,’’ and, if in the book the misguided hero did 
mate with ‘‘ Polly,’’ it was simply because the young lady to be amused absolutely insisted 
on such a conclusion as being the height of realism. (I still mourn over the truth of this 
statement of hers.) When the book was finished she willed that I should try for a publisher, 
and, as I hooked one at the first cast, my nonsense in due time was brought before the reading 
world. 

I wish to state here plainly and publicly that if I am in the future lured from the straight 
and narrow path of respectable indolence and become a persistent writer of books, the people 


who have seen fit to buy my first and unpremeditated offense, have only themselves to blame 
for the horrible consequences. 


NEw York City, Lut G 
June 21, 1899. Ayre ‘ 


THE UNITED STATES OF EUROPE ON THE EVE OF THE PARLIAMENT OF PEACE. 
By WILLIAM T. STEAD. 


I wrote ‘‘ The United States of Europe on the Eve of the Parliament of Peace ’’ in order to 
bring before the attention of the public both in Europe and America, one tendency of our time, 
which has been too much overlooked, namely, the irresistible trend of events towards the 
federation of mankind. Incidentally I wished to describe the influence of the New World on 
the Old, and I seized the opportunity of the issue of the Czar’s Rescript in order to call public 
attention to the significance of the Peace Conference in the great world-movement. 


LONDON, ENGLAND, June 17, 1899. Whatlicecece z Aad, 
es Ce 


WHEN THK SLEEPER WAKES. By H. G. WELLS. 


My design in writing ‘‘ When the Sleeper Wakes ’’ was to work out as consistently as 
possible the sort of world a few generations of pushful commercial minded people may possibly 
make for humanity if they go on unrestricted by any exalted ideals. And when [ had worked 
out that I sought to enforce the contrast between the mechanical convenience of that time and 
the grand (but I fear fading) dreams of this, in the person of the sleeper. And the shadow of 
the disinherited negro (as the avenger) fell across it as I wrote. 


Lonpon, July 18, 1899. HS .l<hhu 
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THE AUTHOR OF “ PRISONERS OF HOPE” 


Miss Mary Johnston’s first book came 
to the publishers from Birmingham, Ala., 
with no introduction but its own merit. 
It was promptly accepted, although the 
title, with which the rejected suspect that 
publishers’ readers begin and end their labors, 
was altered, ‘‘ Prisoners of Hope,’’ (Zach- 
ariah, ix., 12) being substituted. 

In both style and substance the book re- 
vealed its author as unspoiled by the trivialities 
and commonplace of miscellaneous reading. 
Dates and names it did not 


children, and since her mother’s death, nine 
years ago, she has been at the head of the 
household, her writing being, to use her own 
phrase, fancy work to be picked up at odd 
moments when nothing more pressing engages 
her attention. Among the family legends 
which may at such times press upon her to 
give them literary form is the story of the 
burning of her home during Hunter’s raid in 
1864; the history of that ancestor on the 
maternal side who helped to close the gates of 





furnish; that minuteness of [— 
exposition is given only to 
Shakespeare as interpreted by 
Mr. Ignatius Donnelly, and 
it was from other sources that 
a few were gleaned. The 
planter, the soldier, the legis- 
lator, the minister, are found 
in the direct line of Miss 
Johnston’s male progenitors, 
which begins in 1727, with 
Peter Johnston, Virginian 
settler, whose lands included 
the site of Hampden Sydney, 
his gift to the cause of learn- 
ing. His son Andrew was 
educated at this college, and 
became a planter like his 
father, but his grandson, John 
Nash Johnston, became a 
minister, not a Presbyterian 
as might have been expected 
from the family connection 
with Hampden Sydney, but 
a Baptist, and he espoused 
Miss Eliza Ogilvie Bell, the 
daughter of a Scottish minis- 
ter of the same denomination. 
Their son, Miss Johnston’s 
father, adopted the law as his 
profession, but leaving it for 
arms at the outbreak of the 
Civil War, has since been 
concerned in business enter- 
prises of many sorts. While 
building the Georgia Pacific Railroad, some 
thirteen years ago, he found it convenient 
to live in Birmingham, Ala., and has remained 
there. 
er 

Miss Johnston was born in Buchanan, Bote- 
tourt County, Va., her mother belonging to 
one of the many Scotch-Irish families of West 
Virginia, the Alexanders of Moorefield, and 
she will complete her twenty ninth year 
November 21, 1899. ‘There are five younger 
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Londonderry; of the great uncle who was 
one of Light Horse Harry’s lieutenants, and 
of his brother, captured by the Shawnees and 
kept among them for awhile; of the great- 
great-grandfather, Nash, of Templeton Manor, 
who fought them in 1758, when they outdid 
themselves in cruelty, and was delegate to the 
Richmond Convention and member of the 
Virginia House of Delegates. For woodland 
scenery, she can draw upon her own memories, 
for the town in which she was reared was re- 
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mote from any railway, with nothing more 
modern than a stage-coach and a canalboat to 
connect it with the world, and she and her 
sisters explored the woods and climbed the 
hills and traced the streams of the neighbor- 
hood, and knew them intimately. At home, 
she studied and read, blessedly unconscious of 
books written for children, strengthening her 
mind by contact with mature authors, and not 
trammeled by any course of study. The 
library and the forest ‘‘ made a lady of their 


own,’’ but four years in New York have given 
her acquaintance with cities, and balanced her 
well-stored mind. 

The true author, the artifex, sees all the 
pictures in the lives of his characters with the 
vision of the Claude Lorraine glass, and can 
place it before the duller eyes of the multitude 
in such words as to make them fancy that 
they, too, have the gift. Such an author 
Miss Johnston is proving herself to be. 

N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


THE AUTHORS OF “ THE SHORT LINE WAR” 


Mr. Henry Kitchell Webster was born in 
Evanston, Illinois, in September, 1875. He 





Henry Kitchell Webster. 


spent one year at the Northwestern University, 
Evanston, and three at Hamilton College, 
where he was graduated in 1897. During his 
college course he secured several prizes and 
honors, and during his junior year was editor 
of the Hamilton Literary Magazine. The 
year of ’97—’98 he spent as assistant to Prof. 
E. E. Hale, Jr., department of English and 
Rhetoric, Union College, Schenectady. Since 
that time he has devoted his energies entirely 
to writing. 

Mr. Samuel Merwin was born also in 
Evanston, in 1874, (October). He attended 


Northwestern University at irregular intervals, 
and in the meantime was connected in 
various capacities with Chicago Newspapers, 
also did considerable dramatic writing. For 
the last year he has been giving all his time 
to stories and to ‘‘ The Short Line War.’’ 
The idea of collaborating came up in a 
chance conversation between Mr. Webster and 
Mr. Merwin more than a year ago. They had 
before done a good deal of work together, 
collaborating on a comic opera libretto and 
on some bits of nonsense verse. They felt, 
and still feel, that romance does not go out of 
the world with knight errantry, and that man 





Samuel Merwin. 


is now as always a fighting, love-making 
animal—hence ‘‘ The Short Line War.’’ 
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NOTES FROM BOSTON 


BY NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 


Boston, August 12, 1899. 

The little sea-shore village where I am 
really writing these lines and where I have 
written more than one summer letter to BooK 
News, has been at last discovered by the New 
York artists, and they are enthusiastic over 
the variety of accessible subjects and charm 
of landscape. Mr. Walter Clark told me 
that within sound of the dinner-bell there was 
enough to occupy him the whole season. 
Mr. Bruce Crane said he had got one of his 
best subjects from his window, and he has 
planned to occupy Mr. Woodbury’s new 
studio and spend the whole winter here. 
Mr. DeHaven has a pretty studio a short dis- 
tance away, and Mr. Robert Arthur, Mr. 
Drake, the illustrator of the ‘‘ Jungle Books,’’ 
and a number of other well-known painters 
are to be found at all hours of the day 
perched on rocks or near the sand-dunes 
sketching for dear life. 

Just across the wide sweep of the curving 
bay, if bay it may be called, can be seen with 
the glass the pretty cottage of Mr. John T. 
Trowbridge, but Mr. Trowbridge was here for 
only a few weeks in May, and has gone with 
his family to Nantucket for a change. Mr. W. 
D. Howells is about as far away toward the 
south and equal radius from lonely Boone 
Island, celebrated by Lowell and Whittier, 
would strike Kittery Point and Israel’s Head. 
From Israel’s Head toward the left stretches 
a long and beautiful beach which a speculator 
claims to have bought of the Maine Legis- 
lature for a hundred dollars ; back of the beach 
runs a lovely winding river with beautiful 
banks. At the right where the river empties 
into the sea, begin the rocks exquisite in 
color and rugged and ragged in outline which 
the artists are now trying to reproduce on 
canvas. 

The little town has a very pretty library 
building erected by Mrs. Conarroe, of Phila- 
delphia, in memory of her husband who was 
one of the pioneers. Professor Richardson, 
of Dartmouth College, the author of the 
well known History of American Litera- 
ture, occupies a cottage near the bridge 
and is making a summer study of Robert 
Browning. 

I am fortunate in having an advanced copy 
of Houghton, Mifflin and Company’s d4utumn 
Bulletin, which makes a rich and varied show- 
ing of things new and old things made new. 


To the series of American Statesmen now 
numbering twenty-eight volumes will be added 
three : ‘‘ Salmon P. Chase,’’ by Professor Albert 
Bushnell Hart, of Harvard; ‘‘Charles Sum- 
ner,’’ by Moorfield Storey, of the Boston Bar, 
and ‘‘Charles Francis Adams,’’ our former 
Minister to England, by Charles Francis 
Adams, his distinguished son. In the series 
of English Religious Leaders there will be a 
life of Bishop Latimer by the Rev. A. J. 
Carlyle, a life of Rear Admiral Charles Henry 
Davis, the hero of Memphis and Vicksburg 
and for years superintendent of the Naval 
Observatory at Washington, by his son, Cap- 
tain Charles H. Davis. Mrs. Sarah F. Hughes 
has edited the letters of her father, the late 
John Murray Forbes, of Milton, one of the 
most remarkable men of our time, a princely 
benefactor and as Emerson said ‘‘ An 
American of the noblest type.’’ Mr. Forbes 
wrote an autobiography which is enriched by 
its numerous descriptions of nearly all the 
leading men of the time. This is included. 
In somewhat the same line will be Colonel 
Higginson’s ‘‘Contemporaries,’’ a volume, 
which has the following chapters : 

Emerson, Alcott, Theodore Parker, Whit- 
tier, Whitman, Lanier, An Evening with Mrs. 
Hawthorne, Mrs. Child, Helen Jackson (‘‘H. 
H.’’), John Holmes, Dr. Thaddeus W. Harris, 
A visit to John Brown’s Household, Garri- 
son, Phillips, Sumner, Dr. S. G. Howe, The 
Eccentricities of Reformers. 

Houghton, Mifflin and Company have 
secured from Longmans, Green and Company 
the titles of a round dozen of Colonel Higgin- 
son’s works, in romance, essay, biography, 
history and poetry, and will bring out new edi- 
tions of them. ‘They will also issue Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe’s ‘‘ Reminiscences,’’ which have 
been appearing in the Ad/antic Monthly, and 
they have taken over from the late firm of Lam- 
son, Wolffe and Company her essays published 
under the title ‘‘Is Polite Society Polite? ”’ 
In the same category as the above are Prince 
Kropotkin’s ‘‘ Reminiscences of My Life,’’ 
which have also been appearing in the 4//antic, 
and Dr. Theodore T. Munger’s ‘‘ Life of Horace 
Bushnell,’’ the famous Connecticut Preacher. 

Among Houghton, Mifflin and Company’s 
religious publications will be the following: 
The late Dean Bennett’s reconciliation and 
validification of the Four Gospels as seen from 
a lawyer’s standpoint. Dean Bennett discusses 
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these variations and supposed inconsistencies 
and concludes that ‘‘ by undesigned coinci- 
dences, by indirect confirmations, by unex- 
pected corroborations, by natural and for the 
most part easily reconcilable differences, scat- 
tered throughout these four histories, may we 
be abundantly convinced of the truth and the 
harmony of the Gospels.’’ 

The Rev. Washington Gladden, D. D., asks 
and answers the question, ‘‘ How much is Left 
of the Old Gospels?’’ There are fifteen chap- 
ters and they treat of these topics: The Belief 
in God ; How the Worlds were made ; What is 
the Supernatural ? What is the Bible? Isthere 
a Personal Devil? What do we inherit? The 
Trinity ; Jesus Christ ; The Atonement; Pre- 
destination ; Conversion ; Baptism ; The Lord’s 
Supper; Immortality ; Heaven. 

The Rev. William De Witt Hyde, D. D., 
President of Bowdoin College, has written a 
book called ‘‘God’s Education of Man,’’ in 
which he considers God as a Teacher and he 
sets forth the spirit of His education, its 
method, its purpose, its successes and its 
seeming failures with characteristic acuteness 
and vigor. 

Dr. McKenzie’s Lowell Institute Lectures, 
published by Lamson, Wolffe and Company, 
under the title ‘‘ The Divine Force in the Life 
of the World,’’ will henceforth be on Hough- 
ton, Mifflin and Company’s list. It will 
be republished this fall with photogravure 
portrait which will make it valuable to the 
hundreds of Harvard students who have at- 
tended Dr. McKenzie’s church in Cambridge. 

Mrs. Helen Bigelow Merriman, well known 
as an artist has written a book entitled ‘‘ Re- 
ligio Pictoris,’’ in which she unfolds the fun- 
damental unity that exists between things 
material and spiritual, secular and religious, 
and deals in an illuminating way with the 
problems of life and religion. 

In the line of poetry, Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company will have the works of Mrs. Brown- 
ing, Keats and Scott in the coveted ‘‘ Cam- 
bridge Edition ;’’ new editions of Browning in 
six volumes, edited by George Willis Cooke; 
of Tennyson, Whittier, Lowell,- Holmes, 
Longfellow and A. A. Hopkins’ ‘‘ Geraldine ;’’ 
also a new volume of poems entitled 
‘* The Martyr’s Idyl’’ and twenty-five lyrics 
by Miss Louise Imogen Guiney; also selec- 
tions from Bion, Merchus and Bacchylides ren- 
dered into English sonnets by Mr. Lloyd Mifflin 
author of ‘‘ Gates of Song.’’ They havea 
reprint of the second edition of FitzGerald's 
‘‘Omar Khayyam,” edited with great care 
and annotated by Dr. William Augustus 
Brown, who has been long an admirer of the 
Rubaiyat. The volume will be a model of 


beautiful printing and the edition will be 
limited to 300 copies. Lastly I will mention 
Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman’s ‘‘ American 
Anthology,’’ uniform with the ‘‘ Victorian 
Anthology.’’ Mr. Stedman has been long at 
work on this monumental compilation and it 
will undoubtedly take its place as a classic. 

In the domain of history must be named 
first John Fiske’s ‘‘ The Dutch and Quaker 
Colonies of America,’’ in two octavo volumes 
and with eight maps. 

In somewhat analogous line though en- 
tirely different in treatment is Dr. William 
Elliott Griffis’s ‘‘ American in Holland,’’ 
which is a_ description of ‘‘ Sentimental 
Rambles in the Eleven Provinces of the 
Netherlands.’’ He is especially interested in 
the traces of the pilgrim inheritance that he 
found there, as for instance at Middleburg, the 
native town of the Dutch Reformed Church. 
Dr. Griffis was present at the coronation of 
Queen Wilhelmina and writes glowingly of it. 
Miss Caroline Hazard has a book entitled 
‘‘The Narragansett Friends’ Meeting in the 
18th Century, with a chapter on Quaker 
Beginnings in Rhode Island.’’ The history is 
based on unprinted records. In fiction 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company have ‘‘ An 
Unknown Patriot,’’ by Frank Samuel Child ; 
“The Little Fig-Tree Stories,’”’ by Mary 
Hallock Foote; ‘‘ The Boys of Scrooby,’’ by 
Ruth Hall; ‘‘ Plantation Pageants,’’ by Joel 
Chandler Harris; ‘‘The Queen’s Turn and 
Other Stories,’’ by Miss Sarah Orne Jewett; 
‘*To have and To Hold,’’ by Miss Mary 
Johnston ; ‘‘Dorothy and Her Friends,’’ by Mrs. 
Ellen Olney Kirk ; ‘‘ The Helpers,’’ by Frank 
Lynde; ‘‘ The Prelude and the Play,’’ by 
Rufus Mann; ‘‘ Loveliness,’’ by Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps-Ward ; ‘‘ The Other Fel- 
low,’”’ by F. Hopkinson Smith and ‘‘ Square 
Pegs,’’ by Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 

I must also mention John Fiske’s ‘‘ A Cen- 
tury of Science and other Essays ;’’ Emerson’s 
‘*Letters to a Friend,’’ edited by Charles Eliot 
Norton, LL.D.; the second volume of the 
‘‘ Letters to Washington,’’ edited by Stanislaus 
Murray Hamilton; John S. Wise’s, ‘‘ End of 
an Era,’’ and Nicholas P. Gilman’s ‘‘A 
Dividend to Labor,’’ which is of course an 
argument in favor of profit-sharing. In men- 
tioning all these titles I have not exhausted 
all the list, which is certainly a great showing 
for one house. 

Little, Brown and Company begin their list 
of autumn announcements with Miss Helen 
M. Knowlton’s ‘‘ Art Life of William M. 
Hunt’’ with portraits and pictures. Miss 
Knowlton was a pupil of Hunt’s and she took 
down many of his conversations which were 
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marked by great originality and insight. Mr. 
Lafcadio Hearn has a new book called ‘‘In 
Ghostly Japan;”’ Miss Lilian Whiting’s life 
of Kate Field and her study of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning is on this list; also Ezra 
Hoyt Byington’s ‘‘ The Puritan as a Colonist 
and a Reformer ;’’ Captain Mahan’s ‘‘ Lessons 
from the Spanish War, and other Papers; ’’ 
Miss Katharine Prescott Wormley’s ‘‘ Personal 
Opinions of Balzac Gathered Chiefly from his 
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Correspondence; ’’ a new story by Sienkiewicz 
entitled ‘‘ Knights of the Cross,’’ translated 
by Jeremiah Curtin, and many more. There 
are also a baker’s dozen of juveniles by 
Harriet Morgan, J. MacDonald Oxley,Gertrude 
Smith, John Preston True, and the author of 
‘* Miss Toosey’s Mission,’’ and others. 

Little, Brown and Company have also forth- 
coming new editions of many of the favorites 
once published by Roberts Brothers. 


NOTES FROM LONDON 


Lonpon, August 7, 1899. 

A number of works originally announced 
for publication in the earlier part of the year 
have been postponed until a more convenient 
season. Among these may be noted the first 
volume of Messrs. Kegan Paul’s Greater 
Britain series, dealing with the subject of 
India. The book contains also a general 
introduction by Sir Raymond West, lecturer 
on Indian law to Cambridge University. The 
next volume in this important series, by 
the way, will deal with the subject of Africa, 
with an introduction by Dr. Scott Keltie. 
Other postponements of note include Messrs. 
Constable’s book on the ‘‘ Belvoir Hunt,”’ 
and Mr. Egerton Castle’s new novel, ‘‘ Young 
April,’’ now running serially on your side. 
The delay in the appearance of this last, how- 
ever, is due to the expressed desire of the 
American magazine that publication in book 
form on this side should be deferred until the 
serial issue had terminated, about three months 
hence. 

Among prominent authors, the only ones 
who seem to be in any sense actively engaged 
at their profession are Mrs. Craigie and Mrs. 
Hugh Fraser. John Oliver Hobbes is busy 
with her promised sequel to the ‘‘ School for 
Saints,’’ while Mrs. Fraser is at Florence 
hard at work on her new novel ‘‘ The Splen- 
did Porsenna,’’ which Messrs. Hutchinson 
are to publish in the autumn. Of the others, 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling is strolling around his 
garden in Sussex with his arm in asling, the 
result of a dog-bite. Mr. Grant Allen is at 
Hind Head, alternating attacks of fever with 
his contributions to the Strand Magazine. 
Dr. Conan Doyle is playing cricket. Miss 
Marie Corelli has settled down in Shakespeare’s 
Country, where she has been coming out of 
her shell in quite a remarkable way, opening 
bazaars and given away prizes, and generally 
making herself popular with the local powers. 


Mr. S. R. Crockett is taking things easily in 
Scotland, dividing his time between golf and 
correcting the proofs of his novel, ‘‘ Kit 
Kennedy, Country Boy.’’ Finally Mr. I. 
Zangwill sails to-day by the same steamer that 
conveys this letter, to superintend the produc- 
tion on your side of his dramatized version of 
‘* Children of the Ghetto.” 


Sometime during September Messrs. Rout- 
ledge will publish an edition de luxe of Mr. 
Walter Crane’s Baby Books. When first 
issued they were called, ‘‘ Baby’s Opera,”’ 
‘*Baby’s Bouquet,’’ and ‘‘ Baby’s Own 
/Esop,”’ and they will now be issued under 
the title of ‘‘Triplets.’’ Mr. Crane, in a 
preface which he has written for this edition, 
expresses the hope that those who have hith- 
erto ‘‘ accepted these Baby Books singly, 
may now like them together, and in rather 
longer clothes than of old, and new bibs and 
tuckers.”’ ; 


There will be published in the autumn, 
probably by Messrs Nesbit, a work which 
should arouse considerable interest among 
students of English politics and literature. 
It will be entitled ‘‘J. H. Frere and his 
Friends.’’ Frere was a well-known character 
in the literary and political circles of London 
society, in the early part of the present 
century. The book will contain curious 
and interesting matter bearing on the lives of 
many great celebrities of that period, includ- 
ing George IV. and Queen Caroline, Mr. Can- 
ning and Lady Earle, Coleridge, Southey, and 
others. 


The late Dr. Wallace, whose sudden death 
in the House of Commons was a tragic inci- 
dent of the now expiring session, will shortly 
be memorized in the literary world by the 
issue of two books dealing with his life and 
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work. His distinguished brother, Dr. Wil- 
liam Wallace of Glasgow, is actively engaged 
in writing the biography, while another vol- 
ume will probably contain some of the deceased 
Doctor’s best representative work. 
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Mr. Clement Scott’s important work on 
‘‘The Drama of Yesterday and To-day ”’ is 
now ail but completed, and I hear that Messrs. 
Macmillan intend to have it ready for the 
autumn season. It has taken Mr. Scott just 
four months to finish it, and considering the 
formidable nature of the task, the talented 
critic has certainly given us a rare example of 
patient industry and application. The book, 
which will be in two volumes. is practically a 
history of the English, French, and American 
‘stage during the last sixty years. It is en- 
livened with many anecdotes and with the 
impressions and experiences of the author 
during his long and varied career. 

Mr. Le Queux, some little time ago, had a 
slight disagreement with the French authorities 
which resulted rather unpleasantly for Mr. 
Le Queux; but his day is fast approaching. 
Messrs. White are shortly to publish his book 
on ‘‘ The Secrets of Monte Carlo.’’ The 
eminent writer has spent a considerable time 
on the Mediterranean and knows that partic- 
ular part of the world well. He will, no 
doubt, have taken the opportunity in his book 
to relieve his feelings at the expense of the 
French authorities. 

Under the title ‘‘ That Reminds Me’”’ an 
interesting volume of Reminiscences written 
by Sir E. R. Russell, editor of the Liverpool 
Daily Post, will be published in the autumn 
by Mr. Fisher Unwin. Sir Edward Russell, 
has met an unusually large number of inter- 
esting people in his time. He has a wonder- 
fully retentive memory and a great gift for 
story-telling. Sir Edward has already pub- 
lished some of his reminiscences in journal- 
istic form over his well-known signature 
“RK. R. R.’’ One of these very interesting 
stories was contradicted by someone referred 
to, and a correspondence ensued which gave 
Punch an opportunity to remark that ‘‘ To 
E.R. R. is human.’’ Sir Edward tells me 
that he has taken care to secure the absolute 
authenticity of the facts which will appear in 
this forthcoming book. 

Considering the magnitude of the subject, 
it is surprising how few really standard works 
there are upon the Roman Empire. We are 
familiar with the matchless account given to 
us of its decadence and final extinction, but 
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where is the authoritative treatise dealing 
with the origin and development of that vast 
ancient civilization which gradually subdued 
all the nations of the known world. Whether 
the work, shortly to be published by Messrs. 
Methuen, will do anything to supply this 
deficiency remains to be seen. It is entitled 
‘* A Constitutional and Political History of 
Rome,’’ and has been written by Mr. T. M. 
Taylor, a Fellow of Gonville and Caius Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and senior Chancellor’s 
medallist for classics. Mr. Taylor has sought 
to give, in his book, an account of the origin 
and growth of the Roman institutions, and a 
discourse upon the various political move- 
ments in the ‘‘ eternal city ’’ from the earliest 
times to the death of Augustus. 

It sounds like sacrilege, but nevertheless 
seems to be really a fact, that Puch is shortly 
to be clothed with new features, and to take 
unto itself fresh qualifications for further 
fields of enterprise. It is sad but true that in 
these latter days of competition there are 
people who demand their money’s worth even 


from Punch, our old friend, after many years | 
spent in dealing out alleged humor to the | 
public, at three-pence a time, is at last com- | 
pelled to acknowledge the presence of its | 


more modern but more liberal rivals. I hear 
that the proprietors have decided to adopt no 
half measures, but that the reading matter and 
illustrative space are to be largely increased. 

Messrs. Ward Lock and Company are intro- 
ducing another Colonial writer to the English 
public inthe person of Mr. H. Arnold Nelson. 
A realistic story of Australian life entitled 
‘“The Romance of the Greystones,’’ is the 
first volume to appear from the pen of Mr. 
Nelson in this country. It will be issued 
almost immediately, and will be followed dur- 
ing the autumn season by others, which have 
earned for the author a considerable reputa- 
tion on the ‘‘ underside.’’ 

Worshippers at the shrine of Wagner will 
be interested in the announcement made by 


Mr. Grant Richards of his intention to shortly | 


publish two volumes of Wagner’s letters— 
‘‘Wagner’s Letters to Wesendonck,’’ and 
‘* Wagner’s Letters to Haeckel.’’ 
case the translation is the work of Mr. William 
Ashton Ellis. 

There will soon be quite a little library of 
books written round the personality and work 
of Mr. Cecil Rhodes. The latest is announced 
in the shape of a novel by Mr. Morley Roberts 
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the title ‘‘ The Colossus.’’ It will not appear 


until October. 

As the result of inquiries made at some of 
the leading libraries of London, and of various 
holiday resorts, it has been ascertained that 
the works of fiction most in demand at the 
present time are ‘‘ A Double Thread,’’ ‘‘ The 
Fowler,’’ ‘‘ When the Sleeper Wakes,”’ ‘‘ No. 
5, John Street,’’ ‘‘ Postle Farm,’’ ‘‘ Peter 
Binney, Undergraduate,’’ ‘‘The Amateur 
Cracksman,’’ ‘‘The Semi Detached Mar- 
riage,’’ ‘‘ The Maternity of Harriott Wicken,”’ 
‘“The Market Place,’’ ‘‘ Ione March,’’ and 
‘‘ The Garden of Swords.’’ 

Yet another reminiscence of Mr. Gladstone 
is to appear in the shape of a paper read at 
Oxford some three months ago, by Mr. G. W. 
E. Russell, on Mr. Gladstone’s religious 
development. The booklet which has already 
been printed for private circulation, is to be 
issued to the public by Messrs. Rivington. 
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In it Mr. Russell gives a review of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s religious life from his boyhood until 
his death. Incidentally he throws some light 
on the rumor that the great statesman had 
leanings, during his last days, to the Roman 
Church. 

The biography of ‘‘ Eugenie: Empress of 
the French,’’ by Miss Tschudi, has met with 
a distinctly hostile reception from the majority 
of the critics, chiefly on account of its thinly 
veiled acrimony of attack upon a defenceless 
and singularly unfortunate lady. One leading 
critic after referring to it as ‘‘an admirable 
example of how a biography should not be 
written,’’ goes on to characterize it as ‘‘a 
monument of acid feeling and bad taste.’’ 
He prefaces his criticism with a little homily 
—generally regarded as timely—upon the 
injudicious and merciless tone which too many 
biographers adopt, when dealing with the lives 
and characters of the great ones of the earth. 

Ascor. 


CHICAGO'S NEW BOOKS 


BY LUCY MONROE. 


Mr. Stanley Waterloo is one of the most 
persistent workers in town. In spite of his 
love of good fellowship and a general atmos- 
phere of devil-may-care idleness which hangs 
about him, he always has something on the 
stocks. And he puts much hard persistent 
labor into its evolution. At the present 
moment it is something which promises to be 
important, a large comprehensive scheme upon 
a subject which is of vital interest to a goodly 
portion of the community. Christian science 
and its ramifications form a theme valuable 
both to the sociologist and the satirist. From 
either standpoint its phenomena are worthy of 
study, for they indicate some undercurrents in 
the intellectual and spiritual construction of 
the race. In ‘‘The Seekers,’’ Mr. Waterloo 
is studying their effect, their action upon the 
shifting sands of our civilization with a kind 
of sympathetic seriousness which, however, 
in no way involves belief. It is no superfi- 
cial examination of the thing as a fad that he 
has made ; he has studied it seriously, witha 
mind open to its possibilities for good as well 
as to the harm of its irresponsible logic. He 
has tried conscientiously to discover the mag- 
netism which these beliefs hold for so many 
men and women. His hero, John Yule, 
becomes involved in the quest because of the 
fragile sister of the woman he loves. He 


investigates without prejudice the several 
channels into which Narcissa’s longing for 
health carries her. They involve at last much 
more than Christian science, and include also 
a kind of faith-healing preacher who performs 
miracles and attracts great crowds, and finally 
a Polish mystic, who works in hypnotism and 
magic. ‘The climax of the book grows out of 
her connection with this curious hybrid, who 
is not without his prototypes even in this 
matter-of-fact city. The earthly paradise 
which he founds in Indiana, Narcissa’s flight 
with him, and Yule’s search for her, a 
‘‘ Whitecap ’’ raid upon the mystic’s dissolute 
settlement—out of such dramatic material Mr. 
Waterloo is weaving a story which is certain 
to create much discussion. And the care he 
is expending upon it will make it a contribu- 
tion to the history of thought and its inexpli- 
cable vagaries. 

The ‘‘ Life of Thackeray,’’ which is to be 
published in this country by Herbert S. Stone 
and Company, will appear some time in 
October. It is the first authoritative biog- 
raphy of the novelist which has been written, 
his special injunction preventing his daughters 
from undertaking a task which would other- 
wise naturally fall to them. Mrs. Ritchie’s 
biographical notes in the Harper edition of 
Thackeray are the nearest approach to this 
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kind of thing that has been done, and they 
are scattered and by no means thorough. 
Mr. Merivale’s and Mr. Marzial’s book on the 
subject in the Great Writers’ Series is more in 
the nature of criticism than biography, touch- 
ing upon the life itself somewhat superficially. 
So that Mr. Lewis Melville, the London 
journalist who has now undertaken this task, 
practically has the field to himself. He has 
performed it with discretion and ability, and 
the two volumes which I have had the privi- 
lege of reading in the sheets, will be essential 
to the library of every man to whom Thack- 
eray is something more than a name. Yet 
Mr. Melville’s work is not that of an artist, 
whose portrait is alive and vivid and reveals 
the man as he was—on the surface and below 
it. It is rather a careful sympathetic biog- 
raphy which gradually builds up the character 
of the man from details and anecdotes and 
descriptions. Itis not illuminating but it is 
accurate. And at the end of the book one 
feels that one understands the geniality and 
tenderness of the man, his quick resentments 
and swifter repentances, the hatred of shams 
which was only a part of his warm human 
sympathy, and the playful cynicism which 
could nevertheless cut deep. It was for the 
most part though, a harmless kind of cyni- 
cism directed against the wicked old world in 
general, and where it made tangible wounds, 
Thackeray himself was the first to recognize 
them and bind them up. The many extracts 
from his early work for newspapers and maga- 
zines are delightful enough to carry the book 
of themselves—rich treasure of observation, 
of humor and pathos froma mine but little 
explored. The story of his life is really told 
very largely in these, and surely no one could 
have a more entertaining biographer than 
Thackeray. His is an irresistible kind of 
charm. Mr. Melville’s tone is admirable— 
fair and generous and sympathetic without 
being in the least fulsome. He has supple- 
mented the biography, which is an eminently 
dignified piece of work, with a careful and 
thorough bibliography. 

Mr. I. K. Friedman, whose book of slum 
stories, ‘‘ The Lucky Number,’’ merited and 
achieved success a few years ago, has written 
a novel which will be published this fall by 
Houghton, Miffin and Company. He has 
given it the curious title of ‘‘ Poor People,”’ 
but though it is located in a tenement, he has 
tried to show something besides the misery of 
slum life,—the little alleviating pleasures, the 
hopes, the warm-hearted affection, the hap- 
piness which have their part in the struggle for 
existence. The book is a serious study of tene- 
ment life,—a task which Mr. Friedman is well 
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qualified to undertake. It is this side of the 
city which has engaged his attention from the 
beginning, and his first book showed the 
hold which its somber drama had upon him. 
He has tried to study it from the inside, by 
making friends with the people, by breaking 
bread with them and frequenting their haunts. 
It is an intense kind of interest that he has in 
the work, very serious and very sympathetic. 
But its very intensity indicates the evolution 
of something significant. The new book is 
his first novel and depends for its interest 
more upon character and its development than 
upon any eccentricity of plot. There is cer- 
tain, however, to be no lack of the dramatic 
element in anything that Mr. Friedman may do. 
A. C. McClurg and Company are now 
occupying their new building on Wabash 
Avenue south of Adams Street, having been 
cramped into temporary quarters ever since the 
fire which destroyed their property last spring. 
The new building is commodious and pleasant, 
but it will be long before it has the atmosphere, 
which clung about the old Saints’ and Sinners’ 
Corner. The firm will publish this fall 
anew book by Miss Margaret W. Morley, 
which will do for adults what ‘‘ The Bee 
People’’ did for children. It will be called 
‘*The Honey Makers.’’ ‘‘ A General Survey 
of American Literature ’’ will also be issued 
this fall. It is compiled by Miss Mary Fisher, 
who wrote a successful book upon French 
critics, and it should be useful and valuable. 
Herbert S. Stone and Company announce 
many important books forthe autumn. In 
September they will publish the first author- 
ized American edition of George Moore’s 
‘‘Ksther Waters,’’ with an introduction by 
the author ; ‘‘ To London Town,” by Arthur 
Morrison, who wrote ‘‘ A Child of the Jago ;’’ 
‘* Lesser Destinies,’’ by Samuel Gordon ; 
‘*Love Made Manifest,’’ by Guy Boothby ; 
and ‘‘ Rose Island,’’ by W. Clark Russell. 
Later in the fall this firm will publish a new 
book of stories by Egerton Castle called 
‘Marshfield the Observer;’’ ‘‘ San Isidro,”’ 
a romance of Cuba, steeped in the rich languor 
of the South, by Mrs. Schuyler Crowninshield ; 
‘* Spanish Peggy, a Story of Young IIlinois,’’ 
by Mrs. Mary Hartwell Catherwood; ‘‘ The 
Human Interest, a Study in Incompatibilities,”’ 
by Violet Hunt; ‘‘ Was It Right to Forgive ?’’ 
by Amelia E. Barr; ‘‘ Resolved to be Rich,”’ 
by Edward H. Cooper; ‘‘My Father and I,’’ 
by the Comtesse de Puliga; ‘‘ The Wonder- 
ful Stories of Jane and John,”’ by Gertrude 
Smith, who wrote ‘‘ Arabella and Araminta ;’’ 
‘‘The Perils of Josephine,’’ by Lord Ernest 
Hamilton; ‘‘A Widower and Some Spin- 
sters,’’ by the late Maria Louise Pool, witha 
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biographical notice; ‘‘ Famous Ladies of the 
English Court,’’ by Mrs. Aubrey Richardson ; 
and ‘‘ A Reader and Speaker,’’ which has the 
advantage of having beencompiled by George 
Riddle. In addition to these, the firm will 
publish an important biography of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, by Arthur Lawrence. It is to be 
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illustrated and will contain many letters and 
interesting personal details and reminiscences. 
A copiously illustrated monograph upon Mrs. 
Fiske and her performance of ‘‘ Becky Sharp ”’ 
will also be issued by this firm. 

Mr. Hamlin Garland is in Wisconsin, writ- 
ing a book upon ‘“‘ Boy Life on the Prairies.’’ 


NEWS FROM NEW YORK 


BY FRANCIS W. HALSEY. 


NEw York, August roth, 1899. 

We are so accustomed to associate large 
sales of books nowadays with fiction, that it 
comes as something of a surprise to learn that 
a volume in no way belonging to this class has 
stepped to the front as one of the books of the 
day in greatest demand. ‘This is the letters 
of Captain Dreyfus to his wife. The return 
of Dreyfus has of course had everything to do 
with this demand, since nothing can influence 
sales better than wide newspaper articles about 
an author or a book, as was so signally shown 
in the case of Kipling’s illness. 

Next in order, and for which there is even a 
greater demand, is ‘‘ Richard Carvel.’’ The 
average sales for a long time have been some- 
what above a thousand per day, and the 
demand seems to come from all parts of the 
country. It has led the publishers to bring 
out a cheap edition reaching one hundred 
thousand copies, of Mr. Churchill’s earlier 
work ‘‘ The Celebrity.’’ 

“David Harum ”’’ is still in great demand, 
and it cannot be long before two hundred and 
fifty thousand copies will have been sold. The 
average for July has been placed as high as 
two thousand copies per day, while for one 
day in that month the orders reached seven 
thousand. ‘‘David Harum,’’ therefore, I 
believe, has already exceeded ‘‘ Trilby’’ in 
sales, and one frequently hears the question 
asked, what American book has surpassed it? 
Of course this record has been more than once 
outdone, notably in the case of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,’’ but I doubt if the past ten years, or 
possibly twenty years, have seen a better 
record made. 

Charles Major’s ‘‘ When Knighthood was 
in Flower’’ has been crowding ‘ David 
Harum,’’ and the announcement comes that 
the author has a new romance nearly com- 
pleted. It is also historical, but comes down 
toa later period than the first work, dealing 
with the era of Charles II. Of course Nell 
Gwynne will have her place in the story. 


A special large edition in paper has just 
been brought out of Richard Harding Davis’ 
‘* Soldiers of Fortune.’’ Of this edition, one 
hundred thousand copies will be issued and 
sold almost entirely through the news com- 
panies, as was done with Mrs. Burnett’s ‘‘ A 
Lady of Quality.’’ 

A new volume has just come out in the 
‘‘ Outward Bound Kipling,’’ making the thir- 
teenth, in an edition which all admirers of 
Kipling must desire to possess. It em- 
braces the first part of ‘‘ The Day’s Work,’’ 
and a story which cannot be had elsewhere 
‘The Son of His Father.’’ The Scribners 
expect eventually to extend this edition until 
it numbers eighteen volumes. 

The success of ‘‘ Hugh Wynne’”’ has in- 
duced the publishers to undertake an illus- 
trated edition, prepared in part by Howard 
Pyle, but comprising also reproductions of 
many old prints and manuscripts which may 
properly go into the story. 

Edwin Markham is still in the East and it is 
intimated that he may conclude to settle here 
permanently. His poem has made the 
greatest hit achieved by any volume of verse 
for many years, and he will soon bring out a 
new poetical volume, but I cannot believe it 
will achieve a like success. ‘‘ The Man with 
a Hoe’”’ touched a great popular subject of 
discussion, the condition of the poor and the 
circumstances in which they are to be elevated 
from their toilsome state. So wide is the 
discussion of this verse that some one, 
declared to be entirely responsible and who 
cannot share all the views of Markham, has 
come forward with an offer of three prizes for 
the best poem on another aspect of the sub- 
ject in controversy. He wishes this poem to 
bear the title ‘‘ The Man Without the Hoe,”’ 
by which he means the man who has no 
chance to use a hoe, no chance to work, the 
unemployed. He will give $400 for the best 
poem, $200 for the second best and $100 for 
the third best. 
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Charles Lever’s little known novel, ‘‘ Gerald 
Fitzgerald,’’ has met with a success which 
few could have predicted for it. When it 
came out in England several months ago, it 
was declared to be heretofore unpublished, 
but many readers came forward to say that at 
least two editions had appeared in this country 
a quarter of a century ago and in form which 
meant a large reading for it, in those cheap 
paper libraries which were widely read at the 
time, and are now almost forgotten. A fourth 
edition of Lever’s book had been printed a 
week ago and the demand is still active. 

Edmund Gosse’s biography of John Donne 
will be ready in September in two volumes. 
Heretofore the best known life of Donne has 
been Walton’s—of course a much more modest 
book. Mr. Gosse’s knowledge of the period, 
his great industry and his resources in obtain- 
ing new material, must have added a vast deal 
of matter which will be indispensable to a full 
understanding of this interesting career. 

Austin Dobson’s biography of Goldsmith, 
which for some reason difficult to understand, 
has not heretofore found a publisher in this 
country, will be issued here on September rst, 
in form fully revised and uniform with other 
writings of Dobson having an American 
imprint. Goldsmith is a favorite theme with 
Dobson and some lines he wrote on Gold- 
smith’s tomb are not likely to have been for- 
gotten by any one who ever read them. 

A surprising demand has arisen for Mr. 
Mackail’s biography of William Morris. The 
price at which it is published—$7.50—seems 
to have exerted very little restraining influence 
on the calls for it. The first supply imported 
was exhausted so early that the publishers 
were unable to send out copies for review, and 
when the second edition was ready the demand 
then seemed to have become more active than 
ever, in consequence no doubt of the reviews 
which critics were now able to write. Morris 
was distinctly a many-sided man and probably 
this in part explains the largesales. One man 
wanted the book because of Morris’ Kelmscott 
Press; another because of his writings; 
another because of his work in art and still 
others because of his socialistic teachings. 

Readers of Sir George Trevelyan’s ‘* Book 
on the American Revolution’ are awaiting 
with considerable interest the appearance of 
his second volume. The first did scarcely 
more than make a beginning with actual 
events after the clash of arms had begun. It 
dealt very largely with the causes, contro- 
versies and disputes out of which the only re- 
course was at last seen to be actual war. A 
pleasing incident connected with this book 
occurred recently at a dinner in London to 
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Ambassador Choate: It was placed on the 
table along with three other books, Bryce’s 
‘* American Commonwealth,’’ Mahan’s ‘ In- 
fluence of Sea Power’’ and MHenderson’s 
‘* Stonewall Jackson,’’ as works which had 
** done more to bring England and America 
together than a century of literature.’’ No 
one can seriously doubt this statement. Much 
as Tennyson has been read in this country and 
Longfellow in England, much as Dickens, 
Thackeray, Cooper, Irving, and the entire 
long list of English and American authors 
have found each country a rival of the other 
in devotion to their writings—it could not be 
said that they ever exerted any appreciable 
influence in promoting what may be called 
political cordiality between the two nations. 
It was reserved for these four books to do that 
—books which dealt in a masterful way with 
great national events. 

An American has just completed a volume 
on Egypt, which in a smaller way, may help 
along this cordial feeling—Frederick C. Pen- 
field, formerly our Consul General at Cairo, 
whose book is called ‘‘ Present Day Egypt.’’ 
Mr. Penfield has found a theme of very vital 
interest in the salutary influence of English 
rule on the economic state of the land of the 
Pharaos. Bankrupt as Egypt was when Eng- 
land began to control her affairs, she now 
shows a handsome surplus, and it is no san- 
guine prophet who predicts that much better 
results in a very few years will be shown. 
Mr. Penfield spent four years in Cairo and 
certainly had every opportunity to get his in- 
formation at first hand. 

Canon Ainger’s edition of Charles Lamb is 
about to be issued in deluxe form, but the 
work has undergone new editing, in the course 
of which some twenty letters have been added 
to those which Mr. Ainger previously pre- 
sented. There will be twelve volumes in this 
edition, the first two being ready in October, 
but the edition is small and the price is large 
— $3.00 per volume. 

Mr. Maclay, whose history of the United 
States Navy is the best we have, will soon 
publish through the Appletons a ‘‘ History of 
American Privateers ’’’ which, of course, deals 
with the period of the Revolution and the war 
of 1812, when privateering was a very large 
industry and work by regular war ships a very 
smallone. Mr. Maclay has found his material 
mainly in out-of-the-way places—oftentimes 
using records obtained from descendants of 
participants in privateer work, but more often 
consulting old pamphlets, records of societies 
and unpublished log books. 

A book of which I hear many good things 
said bears a title which scarcely indicates its 
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character, ‘‘ Between the Ocean and the 
Lakes,’’ but the sub-title makes everything 
clear—‘‘ The Story of Erie,’’ the same being 
an exhaustive, detailed and interesting account 
of the career of this historic railway. The 
author is Edward H. Mott, who has been 
famous along the Erie road and elsewhere in 
the East among readers as a writer of Pike 
County stories, his favorite theme being the 
manners and customs of the black bear. 

In October we shall get the ‘‘ Memoirs of 
Victor Hugo,’’ edited by his literary executor, 
Paul Meurice. Among the striking features 
of the Memoirs in a political sense are those 
which relate to the Court of Louis Philippe 
and the Revolution of 1848, but readers will 
find quite as much 
interest in the [-* 
sketches of Hugo’s_ |i 
own affairs during | 
the stormy and 
eventful career he 
ran. 

Mr. Joel Benton 
has long been writ- 
ing on Edgar A. 
Poe and is an 
especial authority 
on what is known 
as the Poe-Chivers 
problem. He will 
publish a volume 
entitled, ‘‘In the 
Poe Circle.’’ Por- 
traits and other il- 
lustrations will be 
given. Mr. Benton 
also expects to pub- 
lish a new edition 
of his ‘‘ Emerson 
as a Poet,’’ 
which he has added 
anew essay on ‘‘ Emerson's Later Poems ”’ 

Early in September two books on the life of 
Millais will be issued in London, and of course 
will be promptly imported here. The artist’s 
son, J. G. Millais, has prepared the ‘‘ Life and 
Letters,’’ while A. L. Baldry will present a 
volume on the ‘‘ Art and Influence of Millais.’’ 

Dr. Van Dyke has collected a new volume 
of stories and sketches called ‘‘ Fisherman’s 
Luck,’’ which will be ready in September and 
Julian Ralph expects also to get out a volume 
of short stories, while Frank T. Bullen, who 
writes of the sea as few men do or can, has 
completed a new work called ‘‘ The Log of a 
Sea Waif, being Recollections of the First 
Four Years of my Sea Life.’’ 

Senator Lodge’s Harper papers on the Span- 
ish War will soon make their appearance in 
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book form, with many illustrations of full- 
page size—numbering in all, I believe eighty- 
two. 


=Mr. Oscar Fay Adams, who is spending 
the summer in Erie, Pa., hascollected a num- 
ber of his characteristic stories, all of them with 
Bishops as leading personages, and they will 
be published by L. C. Page and Company, 
under the title ‘‘The Bishop’s Unguarded 
Moment.’’ Mr. Adams has a keen and tren. 
chant wit and he tells a story well. 


=Mr. Lionel Decle’s book on the French 
Army will, we understand, shed considerable 
light upon the lamentable condition of the 





A ‘“‘camel-back ”’ bridge. 
tO Copyright, 189) by G. P. Putnam's Sons. From 


** China." 
French Army of to-day. Mr. Decle served 
for some years as a private soldier in one of 
the chief cavalry regiments. The book will 
be published by Mr. William Heinemann, 
under the title of ‘‘ Trooper 3809.”’ 


London Publishers’ Circular. 


=The fourth Estate of August 17, 1899. 
contained the following : ‘‘John Wanamaker's 
Book News for August is an educational 
number. Book NEWS gives a monthly survey 
of literature, and saves newspaper men much 
labor by bringing into small compass essential 
current works. 

‘The forepiece of this issue is Winston 
Churchill, the popular writer who formerly 
was connected with the drmy and Navy /our- 
nal and the Cosmopolitan Magazine.’’ 
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WITH THE NEW BOOKS 


BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS, LL. D. 


Professor Friedrich Paulsen, of the Berlin 
University, has come of late years to be the 
most important figure in Germany for Ameri- 
can students of Philosophy. Scarcely known 
by name to American readers, he is powerfully 
affecting American thought through his Amer- 
ican students. Professor Frank Thilly, of the 
University of Missouri, has already translated 
his ‘‘ Introduction to Philosophy,’’ and Mr. 
Edward D. Perry did the like four years ago 
for his sketch of German Universities. This 
had a preface from Professor Nicholas Murray 
Butler, one of the best-known of Professor 
Paulsen’s disciples whose work illustrates 
both the strength and weakness of his teacher. 
Under the title of ‘‘A System of Ethics,’’ 
Professor Thilly has now published a transla- 
tion of three of the four books which make up 
the ‘‘ Ethics’’ of this Berlin teacher. This 
shows him as an apt rather than an inspired 
thinker who is patiently adjusting the stand- 
ards of the past to the theories and discover- 
ies of the present. These have substituted the 
inner development of the life-impulse, modified 
by environment, for the old concept of absolute 
law. Professor Paulsen holds therefore as his 
datum line in morals those acts as good which 
in their end work out the best development in 
action both of the individual and of society. 
This thesis is expounded in three temperate 
books historically, in theory and in practice 
with great sanity and a careful avoidment of 
every spiritual flight or insight. 

x" 

‘‘ Boule de Suif,’’ by Guy de Maupassant 
tells the story of Judith with a difference for 
its Judith is a licensed sinner, a creature of the 
flesh. Yet its net moral is the old one and 
true that the lesion of selfishness is a leprous 
ill-health by whose deadly hurt the desires of 
the body are passing harms. The publisher, 
Mr. William Heinemann, in its present shape 
—the story has more than once had its English 
dress—has given the tale all that type and 
illustration can, and then he is at the pains of 
saying on the wrapper—in neater form—that 
some will not find it nice and some deem it 
nasty. Which is overtrue. This story could 
not have occurred to a clean-minded, English- 
speaking, writer. In its French, the story 
comes near being the best told in the telling 
ever written. Style is gone in translation 
and a verbal catalogue left. Yet this amazing 


tale teaches, so forced is art for art’s sake to 
hew to the moral line. When the story, foul 
as it is, closes, once more the final creed of all 
faiths is preached that the unselfish are noble 
and the selfish ignoble and vile, though they 
have kept all the letter of the law from their 
youth up, fasted, tithed and prayed. Paresis 
smote Guy de Maupassant and its blow is 
both suicide and confession, yet even he knew, 
as here shown, that he who saveth his life 
loseth it. 
ay 

Professor Angelo Heilprin has long been 
known to the watchful as one of the very best 
of American explorers. Equipped, observant, 
daring, resourceful and with an eye both to the 
scientific and economic aspect of his work, 
his works on new or little known regions are 
always substantial additions to knowledge. 
‘* Alaska and the Klondike ’’ is in many ways 
the first thorough account of the region. 
From the popular and mining standpoint the 
book is better than the Canadian geological 
report which is the only one with which to 
compare it, and while there is not much start- 
lingly new to be said on the route or on the 
Yukon, this is related with the detail and 
practical direction customary in Professor 
Heilprin’s work. His book is a blessed relief 
from the diaries and ‘‘ literature ’’ of ignorant 
travelers like Garland, Miller and others. 

* 
* * 

Miss Jane Minot Sedgwick has a misleading 
trill in her verse ‘‘ Sicilian Idyls and other 
verses which makes her translations of The- 
ocritus, Bion and a little handful of the anthol- 
ogy untrue to the even serenity of Greek 
verse. She has kept close to the original 
and has studied her equivalents with patient 
care, but the gurgle of her meter is not the 
even liquid flow of the Greek pentameter. 
Yet the felicity of phrase and the interpretative 
sense constantly redeem this lack. 

* 


* * 

If Mr. William Griffiths retains, expands 
and accomplishes the high promise of ‘‘ The 
House of Dreams,’’ we have a new poet. The 
music, the metrical command, the ease, fluen- 
cy and lilt are fathoms above the dreary vol- 
umes of verse through which one wearily 
flounders, limping at every line. ‘‘Trialogues,’’ 
Mr. Griffiths published two years ago. Heis 
a journalist and both his volumes come from 
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Kansas City, Mo., and it is somewhere west 
of the Mississippi on the border stream of 
North and South that our next poets are to 
Most of the genius of England comes 


grow. 
from like meeting streams. Mr. Griffiths 
is not quotable. He hascaprice. He lacks 


therefore the gnomic power. He has a large 
manner and the poetic gift. But these are 
but stem and bud. The flower comes but 
with insight, weight and endless toil and the 
slopes of letters are strewn with blasted buds 
of promise. 

«% 

‘‘Sang’’ has for me a perennial charm. 
That this parsley-looking plant should have 
been next after sassafras the first plant export 
of our woods and has held its place in the 
market of China for two centuries is one of 
those unexpected incidents of the field for 
which one does not look. Nor do I know 
why a sang-digger is so uniformly disreputable, 
in witness the novel of Mrs. Amelia Rives 
Troubetskoi. The native ginseng is dis- 
appearing and its cultivation has begun. 
Mr. Maurice G. Kains in 1897 prepared an 
Agricultural Department Bulletin on it, which 
like many such proved most difficult to secure. 
He has made it the basis of this manual 
which has a deal of interesting and out-of-the- 
way fact in its ‘‘Ginseng.’’ But what I can- 
not understand is why, if it is to be cultivated, 
the Chinese is not selected. It would grow 
here, coming from a similar climate in Man- 
churia. The American promises to be a most 
profitable crop in the Middle States, the 
Chinese demand being large and their own 
plant being—though Mr. Kains does not 
mention this—an imperial monopoly and as yet 
uncultivated. Russia has occupied most of 
the territory producing it. 

* * 

The cause for the presence or absence of 
stipules in different species of the same genus 
is a problem to which M. J. P. Vaucher di- 
rected attention seventy-seven years ago and 
to whose answer Sir John Lubbock addresses 
himself in ‘‘ On Buds and Stipules,’’ an issue 
of the International Scientific Series. The 
use of stipules has probably occurred to every 
young botanical student and it is a thousand 
pities that systemic study early and laboratory 
work now fills the channel of elementary 
botany and prevents students from attacking 
such questionsin growth. Sir John’s explana- 
tion is that the stipule protects the bud and 
growing leaf and he passes on from this point 
to bud growth and protection in general, by 
hair, by scales, by gum and by other means, as 
well as the infoliation of leaves in the bud. 
Most of Sir John’s species are either English 
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or exotics not grown here. One magnolia, 
M. Yulon, is from China, though the other, 
M. Umbrella, is frequent in North Carolina. 
Lignum vite, which he always speaks of by 
its botanical name, is not much seen in this 
country owing to our very severe winters. Of 
his viburnums, V. opulus is our cranberry tree, 
but lantana has only a similar representative 
here, lantanoides and the spuliform appen- 
dages of English growth are more distinct 
stipules. Curiously enough the American 
rock-roses are better provided with stipules 
than the English Helianthemum vulgare, 
though the climate here is more severe and 
H. canadense has its name of frost-weed from 
the tenacity with which it remains conspicu- 
ous when frost spicules are on its roots. Sir 
John’s theory, in short, that stipules appear 
for protective reason fits a part of the facts, 
though not all; but this little book—which 
comes at a pretty high price — $1.60 —is 
crowded with fruitful suggestion and almost 
any country lover could in two or three sea- 
sons of observation collect the material for a 
most useful American analogue to Sir John’s 
book, who, by the way, dogmatizes about oak - 
leaves in a way he scarcely would if more 
watchful of wholeleaved oaks like the willow 
or chestnut, Q. prinus and Phellas. 


7 
* * 


Mr. Robert K. Douglass opens his ‘‘ China ’’ 
in the ‘‘ Story of the Nations’’ series with 
Professor Terrieu de Lacouperie’s connection 
between the Accadians and the Chinese. It 
is difficult to speak with patience of this sort 
of thing which is a display of the grossest 
ignorance. This connection, like many 
another, is accepted by no one of authority. 
Mr. Douglass for the rest has made the usual 
compilation from the usual sources and two 
hasty chapters bring the work to the Manchus 
three centuries ago and one-half of the volume 
chronicles the past fifty years. The work is 
a history of modern Chinese relations and 
should have had this title. For this purpose, 
it is useful, but it displays no general grasp 
of a most intricate topic which is narrated 
from the English standpoint. 

x" 

Professor T. A. Waugh, of the University 
of Vermont, has added in ‘‘ Landscape Gar- 
dening,’’ a small volume to the group which 
has appeared on this subject. From the 
appearance of the familiar work of A. J. 
Downing in 1841, for almost half a century 
scarcely anything was published besides the 
successive reports of Frederick Law Olm- 
stead. No new book appeared and Downing’s 
sound but rather heavy book was issued and 
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reissued down to 1875. Mr. Samuel Sloan, a 
forgotten architect, whose pattern book had a 
great influence on our building for some 
twenty-five years, published a work in 1862, 
but this was nearly all. Mr. M. G. Kern and 
Mr. F. G. Scott, published two small works 
on ‘‘ Rural Taste ’’ and the ‘‘ Art of Beautify- 
ing Suburban Grounds,’’ which the late 
Mr. Henry Sargent Codman missed in his 
bibliography in ‘‘ Garden and Forest’’ of 
March 12, 1890. Since then Mr. Samuel 
Parsons, Jr., has followed his many articles 
with ‘‘ Landscape Gardening.’’ Mrs. M. G. 
Van Rensselaer has written ‘‘ Art Out of 
Doors.’’ Mr. Josiah Conder has republished 
in ‘‘Landscape Gardening in Japan,’ his 
previous papers in transactions of the 





Japanese Asiatic Society, and Mr. Charles A. 
Platt has dealt with ‘‘ Italian Gardens,’’ while 
the ten volumes of ‘‘ Garden and Forest ’’ hold 
more than all the rest. To this array, Pro- 
fessor Waugh adds a practical volume spe- 
cially intended for those who have but the city 
back-lot, the farm-yard or the country acre or 
two. Its principles are excellent, its ex- 
amples are well chosen, and its trees avoid 
the European exotics now disappearing. The 
work is necessarily condensed and sometimes 
vague. A companion book which gave the 
definite treatment of certain described spaces 
would be useful as a companion, for while 
Prof. Waugh has a most suggestive farm-yard 
and back-yard, he presents general principles 
rather than specific examples. 


MAGAZINES 


Current Cenfury is a Salt-Water Number. 
This may be said to be apropos of the inter- 
national interest in the yacht races for the 
America’s cup. The special feature of the 


magazine is the first of a series of four papers 


SALT-WATER NUMBER. 


SEPTEMBER, 1899. 


in which Cap- 
een (218 Joshus 
Slocum nar- 
rates the story 
of his success- 
ful circum- 
navigation of 
the globe, 
alone, in a 
forty-foot 
sloop, the 
'*Seray,’’ 
constructed 
by himself. 
In ‘‘ The Way 
of aShip,”’ 
Frank T. 
Bullen, tells 
of’ the pecu- 
liarities, good 
or bad, of cer- 
@ MACMILLAN AND C° LTD ST. MARTIN'S ST- LONDON ry tain ships on 
THE CENTURY CO-UNION SQUARE-NEWYORK which he has 
gone down to 
the sea ; and in ‘‘ Salvage ’’ Morgan Robertson 
turns to good account, as a fiction writer, the 
intimate knowledge of things nautical acquired 
in ten years before the mast. ‘‘ The Atlantic 
Speedway,’’ and the possibility of making it 
safer, engage the attention of H. Phelps 
Whitmarsh. 
Scribner’s has a number of articles with an 
outdoor flavor to them. It opens; with an 
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account by Frederic Irland of what he calls 
‘* the finest canoeing country in the world.’’ 
Lieut.-Col. J. D. Miley tells some curious 
things about the secret society which has been 
the backbone of the insurrection in the Philip- 
pines. A former secretary of Gov. Russell, 
of Massachusetts, Charles Warren, contributes 
a short story describing the visit of a governor 
to his old Fitting School and what came of it. 
Judge Robert Grant closes his series of 
‘*Search-light Letters ’’ with some very frank 
political and sociological views addressed 
“To a Political Optimist.’’ 


Hlarper’s notable features are ‘‘ The First 
American : His Homes and His Households,’’ 
by Leila Herbert. Part I.—Childhood and 
Life at Mount Vernon. ‘‘ Misther Kilgar of 
Athlone,’’ by Seumas MacManus (‘‘ Mac’’). 
Both illustrated by A. I. Keller. ‘‘ The Cen- 
tury’s Progress in Experimental Psychology,’’ 
by Henry Smith Williams, M.D. Illustrated 
from a painting by Tony Robert-Fleury, from 
photographs, and an engraving by E. 
Schladitz. ‘‘ Concerning the Jews,’’ by Mark 
Twain, and ‘‘ Lynx-Hunting,’’ by Stephen 
Crane. 


The frontispiece of the Cosmopolitan is 
‘* Love, the Conqueror,’’ by Byam Shaw. 
An interesting article is contributed by John 
R. Spears, entitled ‘‘The America’s Cup.’’ 
‘‘A Life,’’ is by Maarten Maartens; ‘‘An Un- 
conscious Crime,’’ by John E. Wilkie ; ‘‘ Inner 
Organization of the French Spy System,’’ by 
I. Saint-Just ; ‘‘ The Art-Gallery of the Great 
Lakes,’’ by Charles Warren Stoddard ; and 
‘* The Roof-Gardens of New York,’’ by Vance 
Thompson. 
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The Atlantic Monthly opens with an article, 
entitled ‘‘ Irresistible Tendencies,’’ by Charles 
Kendall Adams. Jane Helen Findlater de- 
scribes, in an interesting manner, ‘‘ The Scot 
of Fiction.’’ Conspicuously good among the 
other papers are ‘‘ The Genesis of the Gang,”’ 
by Jacob A. Riis, ‘‘ Criticism and the Man,’’ 
by John Burroughs, and ‘‘ The Germans and 
the Americans,’’ by Hugo Miinsterberg. 
‘‘To Have and to Hold,’’ by Mary Johnston, 
continues. 

In anticipation of the great yacht race, 
Munsey’s contains an interesting article on the 
subject by William J. Henderson. It reviews 
the history of our international contests, and, 
along with illustrations of the ‘‘ Defender,’’ 
‘*Columbia’’ and ‘‘Shamrock,’’ tells about 
the new boats. Of interest is an article on 
the rehabilitation of Dreyfus, by Walter 
L:ttlefield. In lighter vein is the third of Anne 
O’Hagan’s series of articles on Metropolitan 
life, the present installment taking up ‘‘A 
Summer Evening in New York,’’ while in 
‘The Froth of New York Society ’’ James L. 
Ford speaks of a class of people who have not 
figured in the field of literature. 


The frontispiece of rank Leslie's Popular 
Monthly is a full-page drawing by Walter 
Russell, illustrating ‘‘ Rear-Admiral Winfield 
Scott Schley, U. S. N.’’ Weaver de Zapp 
contributes the article. ‘‘ The Gray Captain,”’ 
is by Minna Irving, ‘‘ Queen O’ Sheba’s 
Triumph,’’ by Ruth McEnery Stuart, and ‘‘ A 
Half Caste,’’ by Onoto Watanna, illustrated 
with a drawing by C. D. Graves, and photo by 
A. S. Campbell Art Co. 


The Puritan contains a combination of 
articles of general interest, fiction, and 
practical solutions of problems of work and 
play. A study in human nature and society 
is made the subject of ‘‘ The Sidewalks of 
New York,’’ by Glen Allen. In more serious 
vein is an article on ‘‘ Model Tenements,’’ by 
Mary C. Francis, and an account by Ethel 
Maude Colson of the part played by gymnastics 
in the Chicago schools. 

The quality of timeliness, is evident in 
Ainslee’s Magazine. Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
Stetson's article on ‘‘ The International Con- 
gress of Women ’’ is keen, clear and streaked 
with a grain of humor. ‘‘ The Alaskan Boun- 
dary Dispute,’’ by Arthur I. Street, contains 
the whole story of the trouble from the date of 
the earliest dissension to the moment when 
the Boundary Commission adjourned so 
unsatisfied and so _ unsatisfying. ‘‘ The 
Author of David Harum,’’ ‘‘ The Business of 
the Express Companies,’’ ‘‘ The Mayor of San 
Francisco,’’ and ‘‘ The Practical Side of Trade 
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Expansion,’’ by Charles H. Cramp, are other 
notable features. 

The complete story in Lippincoit’s is ‘‘ The 
Duchess of Nona,’’ by Maurice Hewlett, 
author of ‘‘The Forest Lovers.’’ ‘‘ Where 
Stockton Wrote his Stories,’’ is a paper con- 
tributed by Theodore F. Wolfe, M. D., Ph. D. 
‘* The Effrontery of Paul Jones,’’ is by George 
Gibbs; ‘‘ Picayune, a Child Study,’’ by Ruth 
McEnery Stuart; ‘‘ Entertaining English Roy- 
alty,’’ by Ignota. E.F. Benson contributes a 
short story, and I. Zangwill, two poems. 


ENGLISH. 

‘* Pictures of Vanity,’ an interesting article 
by C. W. Gedney, opens 7he New //lustrated 
Magazine. Alick Munro contributes ‘‘ The 
Terror of the Pond.’’ ‘‘ The Evolution of the 
Modern Man-of-War,’’ is by Edward Fraser, 
with illustrations by H. C. Seppings Wright. 
‘*Flashes from the Footlights,’’ continues 
interesting, and ‘‘ Pests of the Wire ’’ is con- 
tributed by John Munro. 

The third installment of Mr. Charles 
Neufeld’s ‘‘ In the Khalifa’s Clutches’’ is the 
leading feature of the Zhe IVide IVorld Maga- 
zine. In ‘‘My Adventures on the Roof of the 
World,’’ R. P. Cobbold concludes the story of 
wanderings in the wildest parts of Central 
Asia. Capt. Jas. Richards illustrates in a 
striking manner the extraordinary fortituce of 
British seamen in an article entitled ‘‘ Twenty- 
Seven Days in an Open Boat.’’ ‘‘ How the 
Miners Conquered the Teslin Trail,’’ is by 
H. Mortimer Lamb, and ‘‘ How the Lasso is 
Used,’’ by Howard Reynold. 

The National Review contains ‘‘ Episodes of 
the Month’”’ ; ‘‘The Rapprochement Between 
Germany and France,’’ by Ignotus; ‘‘ Our 
Duty Towards China,’’ by R. A. Yerburgh, 
M.P.; ‘‘ Jean Calas,’’ by F. C. Conybeare ; 
‘* Klondike—a Study in Booms,’’ by Ernest 
E. Williams; ‘‘ The Church as a Profession,’’ 
by Rev. Douglas Macleane; ‘‘ American 
Affairs,’’ by A. Maurice Low; followed by 
other interesting articles. 


PAMILY. 
The Ladies’ Home Journal is especially at- 
tractive in its illustrations. ‘‘ The Wayside 


Inn of Sudbury Town’’ is illustrated by 
E. R. Lemon. Charles T. Brodhead con- 
tributes ‘‘ The East-Side Girl of New York ;’’ 
the photographic drawings are by L. L. Roush. 
‘‘Why Six Million Letters Go Astray Every 
Year’’ is by Patti Lyle Collins, who is the 
head of a department of the Dead-Letter 
Office, at Washington, where she is known as 
‘* The Blind Reader.’’ The editorial contri- 
butions continue interesting. 
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Table Talk gives an abundance of timely, 
practical articles, appealing to the various 
interests of the home and especially to the 
table. An article on ‘‘ Cooking Herbs’’ will 
appeal to many. Other timely and helpful 
articles are the ‘‘School Lunch Basket,’’ 
‘* Evolution of a Single Sauce,’’ ‘‘ Household 
Methods,’’ ‘‘ Early Training of Children,’’ 
‘* All Through the Year.’’ 


JUVENILE. 

Harper's Round Table opens with another of 
Mr. F. H. Spearman’s thrilling stories of rail- 
road adventure. It is entitled ‘‘The Mc- 
Williams Special,’’ and is illustrated by 
Mr. Charles Broughton. Another short story 
is ‘‘My Duel with Yellow Hand,’’ by Colonel 
W. F. Cody (‘‘ Buffalo Bill’’). ‘‘ The Cruise 
of the ‘ Alfarata,’’’ by Sophie Swett, forms 
another link in the chain of adventures of 
Manuel Silva, the ‘‘little Portergee.’’ Dan 


News 


Beard contributes ‘‘The Daniel Boone Log 
Cabin.’”’ 

The frontispiece of S¢. Nicholas illustrates 
the lines, 

‘* Hey for a bucket, and hey for a spade, 
Hey for the silver sea!’’ 

from ‘‘ A Song of the Sea,’’ by Eric Parker, 
with which the magazine opens. ‘‘ Pelican- 
town,’’ described by the naturalist, Frank M. 
Chapman, is a little island on the Florida 
coast, whither thousands of pelicans resort 
annually to build their nests and lay their 
eggs. Turner’s famous picture of a battle- 
ship, ‘‘The Fighting Téméraire,’’ engraved 
by Cole, fills a page facing a brief rehearsal of 
the life story of the artist who owes so much 
of his renown to the appreciation of a single 
critic. In ‘‘ Why the Sea is Salt,’’ Mary 
Bradley explains the mystery, in a string of 
jingling verses with striking illustrations by 
¥. Y. Cory. 


BEST SELLING BOOKS 


While works that appeal to the imagination 
are naturally in most request in the mid- 
summer days, it is noticeable that if the 
imaginative story can have an historic basis 
or at least an historic atmosphere, it is all the 
more certain to win favor. The popularity 
attained by ‘‘ Richard Carvel,’’ and by Charles 
Major’s story, ‘‘ When Knighthood Was In 
Flower,’’ clearly reveals this summer trend 
of the popular fancy—an inclination, by the 
way, by no means bounded by our own coast, 
as both the books in question will find 
foreign readers in plenty. One other significant 
event of the month was the increased demand 
for ‘‘ Quaint Corners in Philadelphia,’’ a work 
which on its artistic side alone, will worthily 
command much interest throughout the coun- 
try. 


At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia : 


‘‘David Harum,’’ by Edward Noyes Westcott. 

‘Quaint Corners in Philadelphia.’’ 

‘¢ Richard Carvel,’’ by Winston Churchill. 

‘‘When Knighthood was in Flower,” by Edwin 
Caskoden, (Charles Major.) 

‘* A Double Thread,” by Ellen Thornycroft Fowler. 

‘“‘No. 5 John Street,’’ by Richard Whiteing. 

‘* Dross,’’ by Henry Seton Merriman. 

‘*‘ Rlizabeth and her German Garden.”’ 

‘¢ The Martyrdom of an Empress.’’ 


At Wanamaker’s, New York: 


‘Richard Carvel,” by Winston Churchill. 

‘* David Harum,’”’ by Edward Noyes Westcott. 

‘‘When Knighthood was in Flower,’? by Edwin 
Caskoden, (Charles Major. ) 
‘*A Double Thread,”’ by Ellen Thornycroft Fowler. 
‘“The Man With the Hoe,”’ by Edwin Markham. 





““No. 5 John Street,’’ by Richard Whiteing. 
‘*Children of the Mist,’’ by Eden Phillpotts. 


At Henry T. Coates and Company’s, Phila- 
delphia : 

** Richard Carvel,’’ by Winston Churchill. 

‘* David Harum,’’ by Edward Noyes Westcott. 

‘* From Sea to Sea,’’ by Rudyard Kipling. 

‘*A Double Thread,’’ by Ellen Thornycroft Fowler. 

‘*Children of the Mist,’’ by Eden Phillpotts. 


At Little, Brown and Company’s, Boston, 
Mass. : 


“ Richard Carvel,’’ by Winston Churchill. 

‘*When Knighthood was in Flower,’’ by Edwin 
Caskoden, (Charles Major.) 

‘* David Harum,’’ by Edward Noyes Westcott. 

“That Fortune,’’ by Charles Dudley Warner. 

‘*A Solitary Summer.”’ 

‘*The Market Place,’’ by Harold Frederic. 


At W. B. Clarke and Company’s, Boston, 
Mass.: 


‘Richard Carvel,’’ by Winston Churchill. 

‘* Children of the Mist,’’ by Eden Phillpotts. 
“David Harum,’’ by Edward Noyes Westcott. 
‘*That Fortune,’’ by Charles Dudley Warner. 
‘Tiverton Tales,’’ by Alice Brown. 

**In Castle and Colony,’’ by Emma Rayner. 


At DeWolfe, Fiske and 
Boston, Mass. : 
“ Richard Carvel,’’ by Winston Churchill. 
‘* No. 5 John Street,’’ by Richard Whiteing. 
‘*Prisoners of Hope,’’ by Mary Johnston. 
‘* Children of the Mist,’’ by Eden Phillpotts. 
‘‘ Tiverton Tales,’’ by Alice Brown. 
‘* David Harum,’’ by Edward Noyes Westcott. 


Company’s, 
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FACSIMILES OF COVERS OF FORTHCOMING BOOKS 





This is not a 
THE MANY - SIDED}| formal biogra- 
FRANKLIN phy, but a 
series of papers 
in which one 
of the greatest 
Americans 
that ever lived 
is considered 
from various 
points of view, 
on the plan that 
the author fol- 
lowed in his 
work, ‘‘The 
True George 
Washington.’’ 


PAUL LEICESTER FORD 
Mr. Ford has 
succeeded in 


New-York 
THE CENTURY CO. 
giving a vivid 


and readable account of the eminent philoso- 
pher and statesman. 

From 1893 to 1897 Mr. . 
Penfield was United States fe CyYPT a 











Diplomatic Agent and 
Consul-General at Cairo. 
He therefore knows his 
subject intimately. The 
story of the spendthrift 
Khedive Ismail, the build- 
ing of the Suez Canal and 
the bonding of Egypt is 
told in a way that adds to 
its inherent interest, and so 
is the no less absorbing 
tale of England’s gradual assumption of con- 
trol and her wonderful development of the 
country’s natural resources. 








Mr. Flynt’s mag- 
azine articles have 
shown him to bean 
expert in the life of 
Vagabondia; and 
this volume, in 
which the best of 
them are embodied, 
has the merit of 
being not only in- 
tensely interesting, 
but from a scientific 
point of view im- 
portant. The 
author has ‘‘tramp- 
ed with tramps’’ in 
Russia, Germany, 
England, as well as 
the United States. 


JOSIAH FLYNT 





The author 
spent several 
years of her early 
womanhood in 
contact with the 
imperial court in 
Mexico, when 
Napoleon III. 
was trying the 
experiment of 
establishing a 
European gov- 
ernment on 
American soil. 
The pictur- 
esqueness, pa- 
thos, humor, and 
tragedy of the 
short-lived em- 
pire of Maxi- 
milian have 
never been set before the English-reading 
world so authorita- 


THE DOZEN | tively as they are 


FROM LAKERIM| i1 the pages of this 
book. 


These are our young 
friends of ‘‘ The Lake- 
rim Athletic Club,”’ 
whose adventures have 
been familiar to the 
public since Mr. 
Hughes published his 
first book, a year ago. 
They are real people 
—real types, at least. 

The Vizier is an oriental office-holder who 
accidentally drank the entire contents of the 
Fountain of Youth. The result was that he 
has remained about fifty years of age for many 
centuries past. Dur- 


of years he hes been | THE VIZIER OF THE 
brought into more TWO-HORNED 
or less iatimate con- ALEXANDER 


tact with many of 
the world’s most 
famous characters. 
Of late years the 
Vizier has been a 
resident of New 
York City, where 
Mr. Stockton has 
had frequent oppor- 
tunities of hearing 
him tell of his 
experiences. 







MAXIMILIAN 
IN MEXICO 


SARA -Y: STEVENSON 







NEW YORK 


THE CENTURY CO. 





RUPERT HUGHES 








FRANK R. STOCKTON 


THE CENTURY CO. 
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REVIEWS 


THE LETTERS OF CAPTAIN DREYFUS 
TO HIS WIFE. 


Translated by L. G. Moreau. With portraits. Lettres 
d'un Innocent. 234 pp. With appendix. 16mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


The French sub-title to this volume, ‘‘ Let- 
tres d’un Innocent,’’ is the most concise of 
introductions to the letters written by Captain 
Dreyfus to his devoted wife. Certainly, in the 
United States no one has more carefully studied 
the entire Dreyfus matter than Mr. Walter Lit- 
tlefield, who writes the preface. These letters 
are indeed convincing that the man was incapa- 
ble of treason. Following Mr. Littlefield, we 
take this from his introduction : 

‘“‘The reader who expects to find in the epistles 
before us arguments tending to prove the innocence 
of the writer will be disappointed. Even if the pri- 
soner actually attempted defense, it was not allowed 
to pass the censor. Only a persistent declaration of 
innocence will be found here—a declaration that is 
repeated with awful and tragic monotony until it 
smites the ear like the wail of an innocent soul in 
Dante's * Inferno.’ ”’ 

Captain Dreyfus, for his military title he 
never can relinquish, wrote regularly to his 
wife until the spring of 1898, ‘‘ when he be- 
came a victim to the conditions of his solitary 
position.’’ Then he bade ‘‘a final adieu to his 
wife and children and declared he would write 
no more. He was beset with unconquerable 
sadness. He was haunted by the fixed idea to 
exculpate himself from the charge of treason. 
Yet he could only deny and deny.’’ Had he 
been in furthermost Siberia, Captain Dreyfus 
would have learned more there of what was 
passing in Paris and in the world at large than 
in his cage in French Guiana. Mr. Littlefiel1 
gives briefly but clearly the history of the case 
from the first accusation up to the present time. 
For the ‘‘ most stupendous miscarriage of jus- 
tice’’ Mercier, the Minister of War, is to 
blame, for ‘‘ the reputation of Mercier and very 
possibly the existence of the Cabinet became 
staked on the conviction of Dreyfus.’’ It is 
barely possible to fancy a set of military men 
who were ‘‘monkeys’’ becoming ‘‘ tigers.’’ 
Even when Captain Dreyfus was in his pen at 
Devil’s Island by the order of M. Lebon, 
Minister of the Colonies, the unfortunate 
prisoner, almost bereft of his reason, was 
‘‘chained to his couch, while the lamp that 
was kept burning over his head attracted 
hordes of tropical insects.’’ Human infamy 
reached its very lowest stage when the devoted 


husband was told, with sneers, that the life of 
his life—his wife—was unfaithful to him. The 
world has not become ashamed of France, but 
of certain Frenchmen who have lowered the 
dignity of their country, but the world pays 
its sincerest homage of respect to the bravery 
of Picquart, of Zola, who almost alone and 
undaunted faced the storm. 

The importance of these letters cannot be 
questioned. Their interpretation is clear. It 
is morally impossible that the husband, the 
father, under torture, if he were guilty, could 
have written such honest, such sincere letters. 
They ring true in every line. The words are 
those of a loyal and fearless man stricken down 
with a terrible grief, but in his agony faithful 
to his wife, his children, and to his country, 
and sure that his innocence would become 
evident some day. 

In this volume may be found the additional 
letters of 1898-9, and one of major importance 
is Captain Dreyfus’own statement of his case, 
first made public July 11th of last year. 

N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


CHINA. 


By Robert K. Douglas. 
Illustrated. 456 pp. 
mail, $1.27. 


The Story of the Nations. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by 


As an authority on China Professor Douglas 
has few equals. He was for some yeérs in the 
China Consular Service, and on retiring was 
appointed Assistant-in-Charge of the Chinese 
Library at the British Museum, while from 
1892 he has been Keeper of Oriental Printed 
Books and MSS. there. His works on China 
are numerous, and he is Professor of Chinese 
at King’s College. In his preface to the 
present volume he states that the history of 
the Chinese Empire covers so vast a period 
that it was impossible to compress the whole 
subject within the limits of a single volume 
of the series. He has, therefore, limited the 
record to the annals of the Empire from the 
time of Marco Polo to the present day. The 
earlier history of the country will appear ina 
later volume. ‘The reader is not, however, at 
once plunged into the thirteenth century, for 
the introductory chapter contains an ouiline 
of the early history of the Empire, which 
enables him to understand succeeding events. 
The Yuan and Ming dynasties are cleverly 
treated, and the efforts of the first Catholic 
missionaries, an invasion by the Japanese, and 
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Book 


the slaughter of Chinese by the Spaniards 
in the Philippines are among the notable 
events described. The rise of the Manchus, 
deeply interestiug at any time, is particularly 
worthy of attention at the present moment ; 
and the same remark holds good concerning 
the chapters on the opening of diplomatic 
intercourse with China and on foreign rela- 
tions with that country. The second China 
war and the war of 1860 are duly recorded, 
and a stirring account of the T’aip’ing rebel- 
lion foilows, the narration of Gordon’s 
brilliant doings with the Ever Victorious 


Army being of absorbing interest. The 
Nienfei and Mohammedan rebellions are 
chronicled, together with the 


leading events of Kwanghsu’'s 
reign, while the volume closes 
with an account of the recent war 
with Japan and the position of 
China at the present time. The 
book contains a large number 
of excellent illustrations and a 
compendious index. The map 
of China is the only disappoint- 
ing thing in the volume; it is 
clearly printed, but it is small, 
and without color it is not easy 
to distinguish the provinces. 
Professor Douglas is to be 
heartily congratulated on the 
use he has made of his materials. 
From the beginning to the end 
of the book there is not a dull 
line, while he has arranged his 
matter so skillfully that after 
reading the volume one is left 
with a series of clear pictures 
of the chief events of the period 
of Chinese history with which 
he has deait. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


A Chinese General. 


Copyright, 1899, 


=A well-known naval expert 
is writing a book to be entitled 
‘* Dewey on the Mississippi,’’ being a story of 
the Admiral’s younger years. The author is 
said to give a vivid picture of Dewey, the 
schoolboy in Vermont; Dewey the midship- 
man, and, finally, the part played by the young 
officer in Admiral Farragut’s passage of the 
Confederate forts on the Lower Mississippi 
and his destruction of the Confederate fleet 
in 1862. D. Appleton and Company are to 
be the publishers. 





='‘‘ The Modern Farmer,’’ by Edward F. 
Adams, has just been published by N. J. Stone 
and Company, San Francisco, Cal., and will 
be sold by subscription only. 





by G. P, Putnam's Sons. 
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WHO'S WHO IN AMERICA. 


A Biographical Dictionary of Living Men and Women 
of the United States, 1899-1900. Edited by John 
W. Leonard. 822 pp. 12mo, $2.75; by mail, 
$2.96. 

An examination of this book shows that it 
is in good hands. The editor is John W. 
Leonard, and his preface must conciliate every 
right-minded reader. The work is patterned 
after the English exemplar bearing the same 
title (‘‘ Who's Who’’), but with retrenchment 
in two particulars ; no mention is made of club 
membership, or of ‘‘ recreations’’ or avocations, 
curious and interesting as these are in the 
English work, and likely to have 
a practical use for purveyors for 
special tastes. The address, 
however, is given wherever pos- 
sible, or in the vast majority of 
cases ; and this feature is one of 
the strongest recommendations 
of ‘‘Who’s Who,’’ English and 
American alike. The inclusive- 
ness of the dictionary is the first 
thing to be challenged, and here 
we have some arbitrary ex-officio 
admissions— Congressmen, Gov- 
ernors, United States Judges, 
National Academicians, heads 
of universities and colleges, etc. ; 
all praiseworthy. Moreover, 
‘* special effort has been made to 
include all living American 
authors of books of more than 
ephemeral value,’’ and if one 
observes marked differences in 
the length of the very condensed 
notices, ten to one it is because 
of the bibliography. A proper 
latitude has been displayed in 
making up a company which 
could not be expected to be on 
one level of talent or character, 
and few will question Croker’s 
title to a place beside Dr. Parkhurst, Grover 
Cleveland, and Carl Schurz for example. The 
editor amusingly relates his trialsin trying to 
keep out the insignificant or the merely promis- 
ing, and especially those who wished to buy 
their way in. Noone willaccuse him orhispub- 
lishers of having yielded to this temptation. 
In a list of thirty names chosen at random we 
have found but four not represented, and, of 
these, two at least may have declined to be 
taken in, while the merit of a third, though 
real, is inconspicuous. The accuracy of the 
biographical sketches (mostly autobiographi- 
cal) is, so far as we have tested it, admirable. 


From ‘ China.” 
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Quite exceptional is such a deformation (un- 
der W. J. Stillman) as ‘‘ Franczsco Crisfi’”’ 
for Francesco Crispi. There are some cross- 
references from maiden to married name and 
from pseudonym to true name. Very interest- 
ing are the preliminary statistics as to sectional 
origin of the 8,602 men and women, more than 
20 per cent. being natives of New England. 
A necrology, from January 1, 1895. will also 
be found very convenient. N. Y. Post. 


PLANT RELATIONS. 

A First Book oF BoTANy. By John McCoulter, A. 
M., Ph.D. Twentieth Century Text-Books. 
Illustrated, 264 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 99 cents; 
by mail, $1.13. 

This is the first part of the botanical section 
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of biology, and, as its title indicates, treats 
what might be termed the human interests of 
plant life, the conditions under which plants 
grow, their means of adaptation to environ- 
ments, how they protect themselves from ene- 
mies of various kinds in their struggle for ex- 
istence, their habits individually and in family 
groups, and their relations to other forms of 
life, all of which constitute the most interest- 
ing phases of plant study. Its purpose is 
wholly distinct from the analytical study of 
plants, their definitions and nomenclature. 
The second book will be dominated by mor- 
phology. The two books are independent of 
each other, each representing work for half a 
year. Publishers’ Weekly. 


GYPSY FOLK-TALES. 


Sig By Francis Hindes Groome, author of ‘‘ In 
~~ Sma. Gypsy Tents,’’ etc. 302 pp. Indexed. 


8vo, $3.00; by mail, £3.19. 


The public does not interest itself in 
gypsies and their folk-lore, in fact the 
very word folk-lore is a name of fear 
to the public. Therefore, as Mr. F. 
Hindes Groome remarks in his new 
volume of ‘‘ Gypsy Folk-Tales,’’ he 
has been ‘‘vainly trying to interest 
folklorists’’ in his favorite theme 
‘‘for twenty years.’’ He now re- 
turns to the charge, publishing a 
quantity of the usual J/archen as 
derived from gypsies in all quarters, 
from Turkey to South Uist, and add- 
ing a most interesting essay on what 
is known of the gypsies and their 
language and history. From indica- 
tions in medieval Greek and other 
sources, gypsies may have been old 
familiar faces in South-Eastern Eu- 
rope a thousand years ago. ‘‘ We do 
not know within a thousand years 
when the gypsies left India, or when 
they arrived in South-Eastern Europe. 
But we do know that India was their 
original home,’’ and that they came 
into Western and Northern Europe 
about 1417. They have plenty of 


variants of the other popular tales of 


the world. As gypsies came from 


zontal subterranean stem (rootstock) ; growing leaves are: also shown, which cre India, they would naturally carry In- 
gradually unrolling. The stem, young leaves, and petioles of the large leaves ave Gjan tales abroad: but were the 


thickly covered with protecting hairs. The stem gives rise to numerous small rocts gy psies of Indian race, and, if so, of 
from its lower surface. The figure marked 3 represents the under surface cf : : h ¥ Z d 
portion of the leaf, showing seven groups of spore cases; at 5 is represented s which race, or were t ey strangers an 

section through one of these groups, showing how the spore cases are attacked crc SOJOUTNerS in India or elsewhere ? 


protected by a flap ; while at 6 is represented a single spore case opening and ci:- 


Nobody can be certain. We know 


charging its spores, the heavy spring-like ring extending along the back and ove: certainly that variants of tales still cur- 


the top.—Aftcr Wossrmio. 
Copyright, 1899, by D. Appleton and Company. 


rent among the European peasantry 


From ‘‘ Plant Relations.’’ 
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were committed to writing in ancient Egypt, 
under the Ramessids, say 1400 B. C. There 
can be no proof that these tales were brought 
from India, of which at that date we have no 
historical knowledge. We know(as Gerland 
pointed out) that the Odyssey isa tissue of pre- 
existing popular Greek tales. Weknow that 
the Spaniards found tales, of which variants oc- 
cur in Grimm, among the remote Huarochiri, 
subjects of the Incas, and these tales were 
part of the Huarochiri national legend, which, 
probably, they did not borrow from gypsies. 
Gypsies no more carried them to the Huaro- 
chiri than (whatever Mr. Groome may think) 
to the Samoyeds (Castren) or the Zulus (Calla- 
way). All races which come into contact 
barter folk-tales with each other, but it is vain 
to look for one source, in India or elsewhere. 
Mr. Groome argues, if we understand him, 
against the theory that the endless traces of 
savage customs and manners in European 
folk-tales prove an original savage origin. 
This cannot be so (he seems to say), because 
similar customs, beliefs, and so on, occur 
sporadically in Europe. Of course they do, 
but in Europe they are either survivals from 
savagery in the non-progressive classes, or 
relapses into savagery. However, the scien- 
tific value of Mr. Groome’s learned book is a 
thing apart from his not very explicitly stated 
hypothesis. London Times. 





OLD CLOCKS AND WATCHES AND 
THEIR MAKERS. 


Being an Historical and Descriptive Account of the 
different styles of clocks and watches of the past, 
in England and abroad, to which is added a list 
of eight thousand makers. By F. J. Britten. 
With four hundred illustrations. Many from 
photographs. 500 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $4.00; 
by mail, $4.23. 


This book is a perfect storehouse of informa- 
tion as to clocks, watches, and their makers; 
it is, in fact, a historical survey of the sub- 
ject from the earliest time down to and includ- 
ing the present day—told, too, with very little 
use of technical terms. 

Windsor Castle has a fine collection of 
eighteenth century clocks, which Mr. Britten 
has been allowed to describe and illustrate, 
much information also having been gathered 
from a collection of tradesmen’s cards owned 
by the Hon. Gerald Ponsonby, and from the 
Banks collection of the same in the British 
Museum. The collections of old timepieces 
in that institution and in the South Kensington 
Museum, as well as others belonging to well- 
known private collectors, have also been of 
much service in preparing this book, which 
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also contains a brief summary, in two pages, 
of the most important events in the develop- 
ment of clocks and watches, which will be 
found most useful for reference. 

The first few pages are devoted to an ex- 
planation of the standards of time—solar 
time, cycle of the sun, sidereal time, duration 
of a year, an epoch, the Julian period, etc. 

One of the most primitive of timekeepers 
was used by the Chinese and Japanese, and 
consisted of a wick about two feet long, made 
of flax or hemp, so treated that it would 
smolder instead of burn. Knots tied at cer- 
tain intervals marked the time as the wick 
smoldered between. One of these wicks, 
claimed to be a genuine relic, is in possession 
of a collector in Paris. 

Of course, the earliest timekeepers were 
sun dials, the two best known varieties being 
the meridian and horizontal dials. Mr. Britten 
describes and pictures a very curious specimen 
of the former, which from 1760 until 1894 
formed part of St. Peter’s Cathedral, Geneva, 
and has since been restored through the agency 
of the Society of Arts. 

Water clocks were introduced into Greece 
by Plato, and into Rome about 157 B.C. by 
Scipio Nasica while Pliny says Pompey 
brought a valuable one to Rome among other 
spoils of Eastern nations, which was used in 
limiting the speeches of Roman orators. 
Julius Czesar is said to have found such an in- 
strument in England, by the aid of which he 
discovered summer nights in that country to 
be shorter than in Italy. 

Mr. Britten states that the early accounts of 
the first making of weight clocks are so con- 
tradictory that no date can be correctly given. 
Stow’s ‘‘Chronicle’’ states: ‘‘ This yeare 
dyed St. Gregory ; he commanded clocks and 
dials to be set up in churches to distinguish 
the houres of the day’’ ; but these were prob- 
ably sun dials. 

The book describes and pictures all sorts of 
curious watches—skull watches, Nuremburg 
eggs, watches with cases made in floral form, 
baskets of flowers, butterflies, and other curi- 
ous forms. Watch fobs were probably intro- 
duced by the Puritans to avoid display, one 
belonging to Oliver Cromwell being pictured. 
The ‘‘ watch papers’’ the old novels were 
fond of picturing their heroines as cutting are 
also described, the present writer never having 
known quite what they were. 

The celebrated makers, from Bartholomew 
Newsam, who had attained some prominence 
in London before 1568, down through and in- 
cluding a long list of illustrious names, as 
well as the entire evolution of the present 
clocks and watches, will be found described 
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in detail in the present book, which will be 
found of great interest to the general reader, 
so curious are many of the facts given ; while 
it will certainly be found invaluable to the 
collector of old clocks and watches. 

The book also contains hall marks, marks 
of assay offices, and date marks in gold and 
silver plate, and watch cases. There is also 
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RUPERT, BY THE GRACE OF GOD. 
The Story of an Unrecorded Plot set forth by Will 


Fortescue. 


Edited and revised by Dora Green- 


well McChesney. With a frontispiece by Mary 


E. Swan. 


355 pp. With notes. 12mo, $1.10; 


by mail, $1.25. 


Rupert, 





Fig. 81. A date palm, showing the unbranched columnar trunk covered with old leaf 
bases, and with a cluster of huge active leaves at the top, only the lowest portions 


of which are shown. Two of the very heavy fruit clusters are also shown, 


Copyright, 1899, by D. Appleton and Company. 


an alphabetical descriptive list of watch and 
clock makers, consisting of 8,000 names, with 
residence and approximate dates, as well as a 


general index. 


N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


=‘‘ The House in the Hills,’’ by Florence 
Warden, will be published at once by R. F. 


Fenno and Company. 


From 


‘Plant Relations.’’ 


says Macaulay, was renowned 


chiefly as a hot and daring 
cavalry officer, and has the credit 
of having invented mezzotinto ; 
from him is named that curious 
bubble of glass which has long 
amused children and puzzled 
philosophers. Professor Gardi- 
ner, however, hasa good deal to 
say about Prince Rupert, and 
Eliot Warburton has left a com- 
plete life in ‘‘ Prince Rupert and 
the Cavaliers.’’ The present work 
furnishes many hitherto unpub- 
lished particulars of the Prince’s 
career. The plot to place Prince 
Rupert on the throne is the 
main theme of the story. The 
accusation of aiming at kingship 
was often brought against the 
Prince by Parliamentarians, and 
sometimes by those who at least 
professed themselves Royalists. 
After the surrender of Bristol a 
storm of suspicion and accusation 
broke on the defeated Prince, and 
whispers of an understanding 
with Parliament were not want- 
ing. Of the manner in which 
Prince Rupert himself would 
have received any proposal or 
usurpation, none, says Miss Mc- 
Chesney, can doubt who have 
studied his life, which, what- 
ever its faults may have been, 
never swerved, even in sorest 
straits, from its law of absolute 
lovalty. The account therefore 
which is given through William 
Fortescue—though it may lack 
the support of other testimony 
—is strictly in accord with Prince 
Rupert’s character and life, and 


not inconsistent with what is known of the cur- 
rents and counter-currents of theage. The plan 
for offering the crown to the Prince Elector, 
Rupert’s brother, has of course its place in ac- 
cepted history. Inthe most painstaking manner 
have the leading facts of the work been gath- 
ered together by the author, who must have 
devoted many hours to laborious research ; 
and the excellent story which she has woven 
out of her hard facts has not been marred in 
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the telling. Into Rupert’s dry bones she has 
breathed the breath of life, and we follow him 
in his daring deeds, in his joys and sorrows, 
with breathless interest. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 





SNOW ON THE HEADLIGHT. 


A STORY OF THE GREAT BURLINGTON STRIKE. By 
Cy Warman, author of ‘‘ The Story of the Rail- 
road,’’ etc. 249 pp. I6mo, 90 cents, by mail, 
$1.01. 


Mr. Cy Warman’s new book gives one a 
deeper insight of that now famous page in the 
history of American railroads than has ever 
been offered. It is fiction, to be true, but it is 
also largely fact, and, what is more, it is the 
truth as seen from both sides—that of the 
railroad officials and that of the strikers. The 
contrast between the quiet determination, 
unshaken confidence and perfect order on the 
one side, and on the other the disorder, the 
lack of organization, the jealousies and rival- 
ries, the uncertainty of policy, varying from 
a passive resistance to the employment of 
violence and dynamite, is well presented ; and 
more clearly than ever do we see why the men 
lost, and why their cause was a losing one 
from the first day of the strike. On the one 
hand it was a mere loss of money; on the 
other, deprivation and finally starvation, not 
only for the men, but for their wives and chil- 
dren as well. 

Mr. Warman employs a ‘‘ Philosopher ’’— 
a black-listed railroad man—to emphasize the 
gradual disintegration of the organized resist- 
ance of the men; he utilizes his practical 
knowledge of affairs of the railroad to best 
advantage, and he suggests conclusions that 
he himself does not always draw. 

Then there is an undercurrent of espionage, 
of bribery and corruption, of the manufacture 
of false evidence, of traitors in the camp, 
whose baseness is too deep to require moraliz- 
ing. This point the author treats with some 
reticence as to its sources, but in his quaint, 
short preface he says: ‘‘ Here is a decoy duck 
stuffed with oysters; the duck is mere fiction ; 
the oysters are facts. If you find the duck 
wholesome and the oysters hurt you, it is pro- 
bably because you had a hand in the making 
of this bit of history, and in the creation of 
these facts.’’ 

Now, we prefer the oysters of fact to the 
decoy duck of fiction that incloses them. 
They are more informing, more romantic, we 
are almost tempted to say, than the romance 
itself, for Mr. Warman loves strong effects, 
and is apt to skirt closely the edge of melo- 
drama in his pathos. Nevertheless, his fiction 
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is of good quality, not the least of its merits 
being the originality of its treatment. We 
have often been told, of late, how the other 
half lives. This new light on that engrossing 
subject will no doubt be welcome. It is a 
difficult task, indeed, to blend hard facts and 
fiction, and in this regard the book is success- 
ful. N. Y. Mail and Express. 





PRIESTESS AND QUEEN. 

A Tale of the White Race of Mexico. Being the ad- 
ventures of Ignigene and her twenty-six fair 
maidens. By Emily E. Reader, author of “ Voices 
from Flower-Land,”’ etc. Illustrated by Emily 
K. Reader, frontispiece by William Reader. 308 
pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


The reader will not fail to remark the per- 
sistent rhythm in this book. The sense of it 
is no more to be escaped than is the sense of 
the name of Reader on the title page. ‘‘After 
awhile he sent them each away, all but one 
old ewe goat, who came and rubbed her broad, 
smooth forehead gently on his arm and turned 
her mild gray eyes up pleadingly to his.’’ No 
friend of blank verse will be likely to find 
fault with the construction of that. ‘‘ Then, 
as the morning’s dawn began to show, how 
gladly did the timid, tuneful birds hymn their 
first notes close to his listening ear. They fed 
in busy knots of twos or threes about the 
little greensward at his feet, and he with 
cultured voice mimicked so well their chirp- 
ing gossip notes that one might safely say he 
talked with them.’’ One thinks of Norval of 
the Grampian Hills, or young Joanna sung in 
Schiller’s verse. This faculty of metrical 
expression is occasionally very strongly de- 
veloped in individuals. Most of us find prose 
hard enough, and we are very humble and 
very awkward indeed when it comes to poetry ; 
but every now and then there is bestowed 
upon us for our pleasure and our wonder a 
born versifier who can hardly utter prose if he 
tries. ‘‘ He lisped in numbers, for the num- 
bers came.’’ 

‘* With all the untaught grace of chivalry he 
spread sweet-smelling leaves that she might 
rest on them ; he gathered fruit and brought it 
to her hand, and then kept sleepless watch be- 
neath the stars outside the bower lest any of 
his father’s lawless crew might venture near 
in the attempt to snatch her from his care. 
All through the night he kept his guard 
unbroken, and lying at her feet, as though 
the spirit of his presence made seclusion 
doubly safe, a flock of goats lay stretched 
in restful ease—wild things to all but 
him; and here and there a rabbit peeped 
outside its covey hole, but seeing him 
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went back and fell asleep, more than secure 
while lfric watched the night.’’ ®lfric 
is the son of Theurdes, the sensual giant who 


THE GIANT THEURDES TOOK SITKA FROM THE GROUP 
OF HER FELLOW-CAPTIVES. 





Copyright, 1899, by Longmans, Green and Company. 


From “‘ Priestess and Queen.”’ 


carried off the delicate maiden Sitka. She 
““set her lips in the firm curves of lofty scorn,’’ 
thinking that this would impress and deter the 
monster. Notso. Her ‘‘set features galled 
him tothe quick. ‘Soon thou’lt be tame and 
meek as all thy kind,’ he snarled. ‘When 
once thy neck is bent beneath my yoke, then 
thou wilt plead with tearfilled eyes and wring 
thy hands, begging for mercy even like the 
rest, who cannot help themselves. Ah, well, 
well, well, I'll leave thee to thy fury for 
awhile,’ ’’ and off he went, and she gave him 
a draught of poison shortly afterward, to 


which he succumbed with an alacrity not in 
the least modified by reason of his great size. 


Leaving his squires to ogle at the tower, Duke 
Huldebrand turned westward and perceived 
the deathlike stillness of the place where 
Alba took her rest. Emily E. Reader 
is a little curious in her account of Alba. 

On page 120 this attractive character 
takes poison, and the text says that ‘‘she 
fell, and turning, stretched there and lay 
a ghastly, lifeless corpse, face upward, un- 
derneath the stars.’’ On page 132 Duke 
Huldebrand ascends the tower and beholds 
her. ‘‘‘ Dead! dead!’ he cried,’’ and 
‘almost as he spoke Duke Huldebrand 
staggered and fell against a shaft of broken 
battlement, striking his forehead on it with 
a thud that made his squires’ hearts stand 
still with agony.’’ But on page 135 we 
read: ‘‘Meanwhile the setting sun had 
looked upon the tower, and Alba’s eyes 
calmly unclosed, and Alba’s soul awoke 
as if from perfect rest. She rose and 
stretched her lithe young form in the brisk 
evening air.’’ The two parts of the account 
are hard to reconcile, but it is altogether 
agreeable to have Alba back again. She 
saw the blood of Duke Huldebrand on 
the stairs—the blood consequent upon the 
striking of his head with a thud upon the 
shaft of broken battlement—and gathering 
some convenient herbs descended into the 
castle and restored the Duke and married 
him. N.Y. Sun. 





THE GAME AND THE CANDLE. 


By Rhoda Broughton, author of ‘‘ Nancy,” etc. 
Appletons’ Town and Country [ibrary. 305 
pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


It is like old times to open a new book 
by Rhoda Broughton and find so much left 
of the spirit of the sprightly seventies. 
True, there is less of a story than we got in 
the green tree. Something introspective 
and almost subtle has been allowed to creep 
in, even by the author of ‘‘ Nancy,’’ in 
deference to the popular prejudice. But 
quite enough remains of the crude, rol- 
licking humor, the amusing, enormously 
exaggerated ‘‘types’’ that stand for char- 
acters—above all, of the ubiquitous present 
tense—to give us the comfortable feeling 
that time has stood still for once. A pa- 
renthetical sentence of the dear familiar type 
warms one’s blood on nearly every page. As 
to the matter of the book, there is a distinct 
motion in it ; and, let the characters exaggerate 
themselves as they will, they are somehow 
quite convincing. We have all met the 
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jovial, harmlessly amorous young man, with 
his fresh face and nice clean Fxg/ish look, 
the sentimental widow who takes an almost 
sensuous delight in other people’s love affairs, 
and the impecunious young woman who takes 
care to mention her birthday before well-to-do 
visitors. The one absurdity, to our thinking, 


admirable example of intelligent skill in book- 
making. The Outward Bound edition was in 
fourteen volumes at $28.00. The present 
edition is at $10.75, and contains all that Mr. 
Kipling has issued. It opens with a biograph- 
ical sketch by Mr. Charles Eliott Norton, writ- 
ten in his most impressive manner; as the 





“Look at me!" she demanded. 


Copyright, 1899, by Drexel Biddle. 


is Miss Broughton’s estimate of what can be 
done at Richmond by an unencumbered female 
with a thousand ayear. The ‘tiny furnished 
house’’ and ‘‘tiny—by courtesy—garden ”’ 
are much insisted upon as adjuncts to Mrs. 
Etheredge’s pathetic penury. The reader 
begins to think lightly of millions before the 
book is done. London Saturday Review. 


KIPLING’S COLLECTED WORKS. 

The Complete Works of Rudyard Kipling. The 
“Swastika’’ Set. Authorized and copyrighted by 
the author. With a biographical sketch by 
Charles Eliot Norton. Fifteen volumes with 
photogravure portrait. I2mo, $10.75; by mail, 
$12.21. Sold only in sets. 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s onslaught on the 
American firm (which on the whole had done 
more for the rights of authors in this country 
than any other), for issuing a collected 
edition of his works without his permission, and 
with a somewhat narrower profit than he could 
obtain if it were published with his permission, 
is explained by the appearance of a collected 
edition issued by his publishers in fifteen vol- 
umes, at a price so small, a print so good and 
a cover so satisfactory that they constitute an 


From ‘‘ Madam Paradox.”’ 


anointed Brahman of letters, who possesses the 
unique secret of discovering greatness. 

A list of Mr. Kipling’s published works 
includes only the share of his writings which 
has appeared in book or pamphlet form, and 
the last volume, ‘‘ From Sea to Sea,’’ which 
contains part of his earlier work as a jour- 
nalist, carefully omits the unfriendly judgment 
of this country, elided by Mr. Kipling as he 
grew older without expressing regret or indi- 
cating in any way that his opinion had 
altered. There is here in fifteen volumes all 
the amazing series which render Mr. Kipling 
the most original, the most brilliant and the 
most uncertain phenomenon in the current 
world of letters. He has revealed the East; 
he has made the British Empire conscious of 
its own white unity; he has greatly increased 
the contempt with which the white man of 
English-speaking blood is prone to regard 
other races, some brown, some black and some 
as white as is his own and as able, each with 
its right in the world, its place to fill and its 
duty to do in its day’s work. 

These are amazing results to have com- 
passed by thirty-five. There are limitations. 
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Mr. Kipling has worked with success in short 
stories only, he has done more along this line 
than all the other men, in English, who have 
used this method put together. In pure fancy 
and in a most rare power in letters he has carved 
his name highest in his climb towards lasting 
fame which awaits him in the ‘‘ Jungle Book. ”’ 
English, if he were to stop now, he leaves 
with the structure of its sentences appreciably 
altered and shortened, a long step taken towards 
a loose and brief construction, verbless and 
affecting the mind by sheer skill in the use of 
the noun, adjective and the lesser adjuncts of 
speech. His verse is still too much of the day 
to decide its place in all time. No author is 
to-day read more by those under twenty-five, 
and the effect of his work is apparent to every 
one who comes in contact with those on whom 
the work of the next thirty years will rest. 
He has, however, never respected his own 
powers, and he remains the journalist, capa- 
ble of retreating as worth preservation the 
sheer journalism of ‘‘ A Fleet in Being.’’ 


JAPAN IN TRANSITION. 

A Comparative Study of the Progress, Policy and 
Methods of the Japanese since their war with 
China. By Stafford Ransome. $2.25. 

Mr. Stafford Ransome’s book contains so 
much that is new regarding a country with 
which we all assume that we are passably 
familiar, and so much of immediate practical 
economic value, that it deserves the attention 
of all those who keep abreast of the changes 
in the East, whose development none can 
foresee. Manufacturers and merchants, too, 
will find here some pages of value to them, 
while, at the same time, the pleasant, crisp 
manner of the author will entertain those who 
read with no definite purpose in view. 

Mr. Ransome did not spend many years in 
Japan. His stay there was restricted to a 
period of less than two years, part of 1896 
and the whole of 1897, but that period was ‘‘a 
very critical epoch for the people of Japan in 
that the national delirium, which inevitably 
follows a successful war, was gradually sub- 
siding, and the country, on its new lines and 
endowed with its well-earned but newly born 
prestige, was beginning to feel its feet.’’ 

During his stay in the country the author 
was the correspondent of both the London 
Morning Post and the Engineer, writing for 
the former a series of letters on ‘‘ Japan Since 
the War,’’ and for the latter a number of 
articles on its engineering and industrial pro- 
gress. These letters form the basis of the book. 

The comparisons made are between the 
methods of the present-day Japanese and the 
methods of the peoples of other countries— 
not between the practices of one and the 
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theories of others, as is too often done. The 
author is a firm believer in the solid nature of 
the modern progress made by the Japanese— 
politically, commercially and industriously. 
The book contains sixteen chapters, cover- 
ing a good deal of ground. The standing of 
the foreigner, present-day education, the posi- 
tion and prospects of Christianity, the moral 
standard, the commercial integrity of the 
Japanese, international business relations, in- 
dustries, internal politics and international 
policies, are some of the subjects discussed. 
There are, also, useful chapters for the traveler, 
and a forceful and convincing arraignment of 
the writers who are guilty of spreading the 
almost universal belief that Japanese women 
are immoral. In fact, a goodly portion of 
this readable volume is devoted to the dissi- 
pation of misrepresentations and miscon- 
ceptions. N. Y. Mail and Express. 


OBITUARY 


HORATIO ALGER, the famous writer of boys’ stories, 
died at Natick, Mass., July 18. He was born at 
Revere, Mass., on January 13, 1834. He was the son 
of a clergyman, and was graduated from Harvard 
College ig 1852. After three years spent in journal- 
ism and teaching, he went to the Harvard Divinity 
School, and was graduated in 1860. Two years later 
he was ordained pastor of the Unitarian Church at 
Brewster, Mass. In 1866 he settled in New York, 
and, becoming much interested in the condition of 
street boys, he endeavored to draw public attention 
to their needs by writing sympathetically of the pre- 
carious life led by the waifs. His first story of the 
kind, ‘‘ Ragged Dick,’’ sold so well that he was en- 
couraged to continue writing in that veiv. He wrote 
many stories of the same sort, but ‘‘ Ragged Dick ”’ 
is still the most sought after by his readers. 
Mr. Alger was aiso the author of young folks’ biogra- 
phies of Lincoln, Garfield and Webster. Thousands 
of copies of the last mentioned were sold shortly after 
its publication in 1885. His book of poems, ‘‘ Grand- 
father Baldwin’s Thanksgiving, with Other Ballads 
and Poems,’’ was issued in 1875, selections from which 
have been favorites for recitations. In all he wrote 
about seventy books, of which nearly eight hundred 
thousand copies have been sold. N.Y. Tribune. 

Dr. DANIEL GARRISON BRINTON, the well-known 
ethnologist and physician, died July 31, at Atiantic 
City, N.J. Dr. Brinton was born at West Chester, Pa., 
in 1837, and was graduated from Yale College in 1858, 
and from Jefferson Medical College in New York City 
in 1861. He served in the United States Volunteer 
Army during the Civil War, part of the time as Medi- 
cal Director of the Eleventh Corps. He was editor of 
the Medical and Surgical Reporter, and also of the 
Quarterly Compendium of Medical Science, and he 
contributed many «articles to other publications. 
He was author of many works relating to the 
ethnology and philology of the United States, 
the better known among which are ‘‘ Myths of the 
New World,”’ ‘‘ Religious Sentiment,’ ‘‘ Aboriginal 
American Authors and their Productions,’’ ‘‘ Ameri- 


can Hero Myths,”’ ‘‘ Maya Chronicles,’’ ‘‘ Conception 
of Love in Some American Languages,’’ ‘‘ Essays of 
an Americanist,”’ ‘‘ Library of Aboriginal American 


’ 


Literature’’ in eight volumes, ‘‘ American Race,’ 
‘* Primer of Mayan Hieroglyphics,’’ and ‘‘ Races and 
Peoples.’’ Publishers’ Weekly. 
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DESCRIPTIVE LISt 


Of the issues of new books and new editions of old books, with descriptions of sizes, shapes, 
contents, and current prices. 


Agriculture. Dictionaries. 

Biography and Reminiscences. Educational. 

Botany. Essays. 

Boys and Girls. Fiction. 

Classics Folk-Lore. 

Cook Books. Games and Amusements. 


AGRICULTURE. 


GINSENG: Its cultivation, harvesting, marketing 
and market value; witha short account of its 
history and botany. By Maurice G. Kains. II- 
lustrated. 53 pp. Indexed. 16mo, 20 cents; 
by mail, 25 cents. 

Ginseng is a root highly prizedas a medicinal agent 
by the Chinese. They need more than they can pro- 
duce, and it is now found profitable to cultivate it for 
export in the United States. Ginseng, which belongs 
to the parsley family, grows wild from Canada to the 
Gulf of Mexico, and as far west as the first States west 
of the Mississippi. It is the root that is valuable. 
This book gives complete instructions for its cultiva- 
tion, with tables showing the amounts produced since 
1858, and the market value of the drug, which in 
1898 averaged $3 66 a pound. Publishers’ Weekly. 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 


TALKS About Authors and Their Work. By Ella 
Reeve Ware, author of ‘‘ Little Lovers of Nature.’’ 
Illustrated. 230 pp. 12mo, 60 cents, postpaid ; 
paper, 30 cents, postpaid. 

Authors and musicians are given from those well- 
known and also some less. prominent, but in all cases 
the matter is interesting, the information reliable. 
The child life, the grown-up period and the works of 
each author is given and talked about. 


BOTANY. 

ON Buds and Stipules. By the Right Hon. Sir John 
Lubbock, Bart., M. P. With four colored plates 
and three hundred and forty figures in the text. 
The International Scientific Series. 239 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, $1.60; by mail, $1.72. 

The greater part of Sir John Lubbock’s excellent 
and eminently readable treatise is devoted to an 
examination of protective devices, many of which 
turn out to be most curious and unexpected. He 
shows how in certain tropical plants, such as the 
begonias, the older leaves arch over and shade the 
younger leaves and buds, so as to shelter them from 
the torrid heat of the midday, which would shrivel 
up and dry their tender tissues. Only in proportion 
as they become sufficiently hardened to stand the 
full rays of the equatorial sun do they begin in turn 
to weave the shade-roof for others instead of shelter- 
ing themselves under it. I have only touched upon 
a few main points ina profoundly interesting and 
suggestive volume. I can promise that even those 
who take it up without an idea what stipules are will 
lay it down with a new-born desire to know mcre 
about the fascinating subject with which it deals. 
Spring is the one perennial romance—the romance 
that recurs as fresh as ever with every year. This 
little book is a key to the romance; it gives us the 
reason of many things we ali observe in spring in 
such a way that what was before delightful, but 


Guide Books. Political and Social Science, 


History. Psychology. 

Letters. Reference. 

Nature Studies. Religion, 

Outdoor Studies. Selections. 

Poetry. Travel and Description. 


War Books. 


mysterious, becomes now more delightful because 
comprehensible and instinct with plot interest. 
Grant Allen in London Academy. 


PLANT Relations. A first book of botany. By John 
M. Coulter, A.M., Ph.D. Twentieth Centur 
Text-Books. Illustrated. 264 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo, 99 cents ; by mail, $1.13. 

See review. 


Boys AND GIRLS. 


AT the Siege of Havana. The experience of three 
boys serving under Israel Putnam in 1762. Being 
the story as written down by Darius Lunt and re- 
told by James Otis. With eight page illustrations 
by J. Watson Davis. The Continental Series. 
358 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 89 cents. 

The fortunes of the provincial troops at the siege of 

Havana in 1762 are narrated in this juvenile, which 

closely follows familiar accounts of the affair. 


CYR’S Fifth Reader. By Ellen M. Cyr, author of 
‘*Cyr’s Readers.’’ Illustrated. 416 pp. I2mo, 
80 cents; by mail, 94 cents. 
A preface expresses the purpose to compile a reader 
from the best literature, and the selections meet this 
demand. They are of a very high level. 


OLD England on the Sea: The Story of Admiral 
Drake. By Gordon Stables, M. D., C. M., author 
of ‘‘ Hearts of Oak,’’ etc. Illustrated. 380 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.28. 

The story of Sir Francis Drake told to interest 
young readers. Beginning in his English home, 
scenes are given in which he figures as child and man 
in connection with his family. After this his life at 
sea is traced through innumerable battles and adven- 
tures. The book ends with the destruction of the 
Spanish Armada. Publishers’ Weekly. 


*TWIXT Daydawn and Light. A tale of the times of 
Alfred the Great. By Gordon Stables, M. D., 

C. M., author of ‘‘ For Cross or Crescent,’’ etc. 
Illustrated. 379 pp. 1I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 
The story begins in the present time with the voy- 
age of two old friends, sent home from India to regain 
their health, in a richly appointed yacht to the far 
North. Many stories are told on the way about them- 
selves and the countries they pass. They land in 
Iceland and make a long visit. From old manuscripts 
stories are again told about the Picts, Scots, and 
so-called Danes, leading up to the story of Alfred the 
Great and his times. Publishers’ Weekly. 


WITH the Swamp Fox. A story of General Marion’s 
Young Spies. By James Otis. With six page 
illustrations by J. Watson Davis. The Young 
Patriot Series. 259 pp. 12mo, 45 cents; by mail, 
56 cents. 

The usual ‘‘ boy’s story ’’ of the events of the Rev- 
olution in which General Francis Marion figured. 
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YOUNG Minuteman, The. A story of the capture of 
General Prescott in 1777. By William P. Chipman. 
With six page illustrations by J. Watson Davis. 
The Young Patriot Series. 312 pp. 1I2mo, 45 
cents; by mail, 57 cents. 

This ‘‘ boy’s book’”’ of the Revolution is laid in the 

short campaign in Rhode Island fn 1777. 


CLASSICS. 


PLUTARCH’S Lives. Englished by Sir Thomas 
North. In ten volumes. Volumes seven and 
eight. The Temple Plutarch. With frontis- 
pieces. 381, 357 pp. 18mo, 38 cents each; by 
mail, 43 cents each; leather, 57 cents each; by 
mail, 62 cents each. 

These two volumes extend from Alexander to 
Demetrius. Both are like their predecessors on thin 
but opaque paper and each has as frontispiece, the 
photogravure of a bust, one of Cesar and the other 
of Demosthenes. 


Coox Books. 


CHAFING Dish Recipes. Soups, sauces, oysters, 
clams, meats, fish, menus, etc. By Mrs. Olive A. 
Cotton. I2mo, 60 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 

One hundred and sixty-eight recipes ; with menus 
for breakfasts, suppers and luncheons, and practical 
suggestions for the selection and use of the chafing 
dish. Contains also a list of materials necessary for 
the cooking of a hasty luncheon. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


DICTIONARIES. 


LAIRD and Lee’s Vest-Pocket Littré-Webster, Eng- 
lish-French (Anglais-Francais) and French-Eng- 
lish (Francais-Anglais) Dictionary. By Max 
Mauray, author of ‘‘ Lee’s Guide to Paris.’’ Geo- 
graphical lexicon, French pronunciation, French 
and English irregular verbs, moneys, weights and 
measures, summary of French Grammar, proper 
names. The accepted spelling in both languages. 
289 pp. 32mo, 20 cents; by mail, 24 cents; 
leather, 35 cents; by mail, 39 cents. 

The author has gathered in this little volume over 
sixty thousand words and meanings and a very large 
number of idiomatic expressions of the greatest use 
to travelers and students. The lesson on pronuncia- 
tion is clear and to the point, while the grammar part 
is simple and thorough. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


COMPOSITION and Rhetoric for Schools. By 
Robert Herrick, A. B., and Lindsay Todd Damon, 
A.B. 466 pp. Indexed. i2mo, $1.00, postpaid. 

This text-book provides preliminary chapters upon 
constructive work, and then proceeds to discuss 
usage, diction, and the rhetorical laws of sentences 
and paragraphs. Finally, the whole composition is 
dealt with, and the various forms of composition 
described. Rhetoric and composition go hand in 
hand throughout the work, and the exercises are 
chosen and grouped with a skill evidently born of 
experience in dealing with the difficulties of young 
students. The Dial. 


GRAMMAR School Algebra. A course for grammar 
schools and beginners in public and private 
schools. By William J. Milne, Ph. D., LL.D. 
154 pp. I2mo, 50 cents; by mail, 57 cents. 

A course for grammar schools and beginners in 
public and private schools, presenting the elemen- 
tary facts of the science of algebra in a manner to 
awaken interest in the processes. In order to intro- 
duce the pupil first of all to the attractive features of 
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the science, the author has in several instances de- 
parted from the order of classification commonly fol- 
lowed in text books. N. Y. Mail and Express. 


PLANE and Solid Geometry. By William J. Milne, 
Ph. D., LL. D. 384 pp. t2mo, $1.25; by mail, 
$1.47. ; 

The conventional method employed in the author’s 
‘*Plane Geometry ’’ has been applied in this book. 

N. Y¥. Mail and Express. 

PLANE Geometry. By William J. Milne, Ph. D., 
LL. D. 242 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
84 cents. 

‘‘In this book an effort is made to introduce the 
student to geometry through the employment of in- 
ventional steps, but the somewhat fragmentary and 
unsatisfactory result of such teaching is supple- 
mented by demonstrations, in consecutive order, of 
the fundamental propositions of the science. The 
desirability of training students to form proper 
inferences from the study of accurately drawn figures 
has been recognized by the author; such a method 
awakens keen interest in the subject and develops 
right habits of investigation, but there is necessity 
also for the accuracy of statement and the logical 
training of the older methods to assure the pleasure 
and profit that belong with both.’’ 

From the Preface. 


ESSAYS. 


OLD Clocks and Watches and Their Makers. Being 
an historical and descriptive account of the 
different styles of clocks and watches of the 
past, in England and abroad, to which is added a 
list of eight thousand makers. By F. J. Britten. 
With four hundred illustrations. Many from 
photographs. 500 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $4.00; 
by mail, $4.23. 

See review. 


FICTION. 


BALDOON. By Le Roy Hooker, author of ‘‘ Enoch 
the Philistine.’’ 278 pp. 12mo, 90, cents; by 
mail, $1.02. 

There are no special signs of a plot, and nearly 
every chapter is a complete story in itself, but two 
plots are developed. The money that came to George 
McGarriger by inheritance, the tragedy it led to, 
and all the interest therein of a little self-centered 
community are woven into the story. But presently 
the romance of Widow Cramer and Horace Bristol 
becomes blended with the other, lending it interest 
and furnishing the culminating chapter. 


BOTH Great and Small. By Arthur E. J. Legge. 
409 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

This an agreeable and fairly clever story of every- 
day humanity. The characters are mediocre, but 
not uninteresting, for Mr. Legge shows himself 
skilled in the difficult art of vitalizing every- 
day incidents and people. Lord Chesterfield is admir- 
ably drawn, and proves himself so much of a good 
fellow in the end that we are heartily glad when he 
wins his Beatrice. Burgrave, the other man, is strong, 
though not so well defined; but of his wife, Lesbia, 
we have a really excellent study. We have many 
Lesbias, clever, emotional, wholly without principle, 
yet with occasional spasms of good feeling and well- 
doing. She is one of those complex, neurotic women 
peculiar to the day, interesting in a way, but not 
quite wholesome, of a type that we hope the system 
of athletics now in vogue in our girls’ schools will 
soon cause to die out. Plenty of exercise is the best 
antidote for unhealthy nerves and emotions. Mrs. 
Paisley, Beatrice’s aunt, and her scholarly old father 
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are two other good side figures, and we may congrat- 
ulate Mr. Legge on his unpretentiously excellent 
story. London St. James’s Gazette. 


COMY’LETE Works of Rudyard Kipling, The. The 
‘* Swastika’’ Set. Authorized and copyrighted 
by the author. With biographical sketch by 
Charles Eliot Norton. Fifteen volumes with 
photogravure portrait. Plain Tales from the 
Hills. Soldiers Three. Story of the Gadsbys. In 
Black and White—Ljife’s Handicap. Stories of 
Mine Own People—The Day’s Work—The 
Jungle Book. The Second Jungle Book. From 
Sea to Sea. Two volumes—Under the Deodars. 
The Phantom ’Rickshaw. Wee Willie Winkie— 
Many Inventions—The Naulahka. A Story of 
West and East—The Seven Seas—Departmental 
Ditties, Ballads and Barrack-Room Ballads—Cap- 
tains Courageous. The Light that Failed. 12mo, 
$10.75; by mail, $12.21. This edition sold only 
in sets. 

See With New Books. 

DAY of Temptation, The. By William Le Queux, 
author of ‘‘ The Eye of Istar,’’ etc. With front- 
ispiece. 294pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

This is nota work which calls for serious criticism. 

Mr. Le Queux knows exactly the kind of feast his 

patrons want, and dishes it up for them with bound- 

less liberality. In this tale he revels in a bewildering 
maze of plotsand counterplots. Thestory is mainly 
mixed up with romance and revolutionary movements 
in Italy, though England and Englishmen play their 
parts to equally good effect. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


DEFENDER of the Faith. A romance. By Frank 
Mathew. With three portraits after Holbein. 
296 pp. I2mo, $1 10; by mail, $1.23. 

This is really a historical sketch, roughly faithful 
to the facts, and carried out with a candid use of the 
names as well as the personalities of famous figures. 
The author gets his atmosphere, paradoxically, by 
paying no attention to it, which is another way of 
saying that his characters are alive and therefore 
make their own atmosphere. With them also he is 
sparing of anything like the elaborate portraiture 
upon which the average novetist is fain to fall back 
in the effort to secure verisimilitude. Mr. Mathew 
simply causes his personages to meet and converse 
with point. He keeps the reader's sympathy through 
all the changes of fate. Cromwell, now cringing 
and now insolent, is drawn with perfect cousistency, 
and Henry, even in the worst phases of his animal- 
ism and cruelty, remains the king. Without tact and 
power a romance like this, hinging as it does upon 
the king’s Oriental love affairs, might easily have de- 
generated into sensationalism and commonness. Mr. 
Mathew, by instinct apparently, treats every incident 
at just the right angle, and gives us as the result a 


dignified and most agreeable work of art. 
N. Y. Tribune. 


GAME andthe Candle, The. By Rhoda Broughton, 
author of ‘‘ Nancy,’’ etc. Appletons’ Town and 
Country Library. 305 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 85 cents ; paper, 33 cents ; by mail, 38 cents. 

See review. 

GERALD Fitzgerald, The Chevalier. A novel. By 
Charles Lever, author of ‘‘ Harry Lorrequer,”’ 
etc. Witha frontispiece by A. D. M’Cormick. 
408 pp. With appendix. t12mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.24. 

This book will not recall the truly Irish jollity and 
joyous extravagance of ‘‘Charles O’Malley’’ and 
‘* Harry Lorrequer,’’ but in a more serious vein it is a 
right good story of adventure. Gerald Fitzgerald 
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appears as the son by a legal, but secret marriage of 
the Young Pretender and an Irish lady, and he goes 
through the most surprising adventures and meets 
the most interesting people before he is even recog- 
nized as a claimant to the throne of England. 
Mirabeau, Alfieri, Madame Roland, and _ the 
lady who personated the Goddess of Reason in a 
wisp of gaze are a few of the characters with whom 
he is thrown into contact, and even such well-known 
personages gain in interest from Lever’s presentment 
of them in these pages. This is especially the case 
with Mirabeau, whose personal force and extraordi- 
nary attractiveness are described with marvelous 
insight. The chief thing which recalls Lever's 
audacity of imagination is, however, the imbroglio 
of adventures into which the hero is thrust; and in 
spite of the strength of the subordinate characters 
the author manages to invest his hero with much 
charm and to make him really the center of his 
story. London Academy. 


HATS Off! By Arthur Henry Veysey, author of ‘“‘A 
Pedigree in Pawn.’’ etc. 225 pp. tI2mo, 85 
cents ; by mail, 96 cents. 

The Queen of the Van Winkle Dames of New York 
is the heroine of this story, whose complications 
center around the bestowal upon her by Prince 
Geoffrey de la Fleur of the Order of St. Marthe- 
The insignia are sent, however, not by an envoy 
extraordinary, nor even by registered mail, but 
through a mere purser. Moreover, by some mis- 
chance, they reach the Queen of the rival Order of 
Dutch Fraus. The latter engages a super in one of 
the theaters to impersonate the missing envoy. The 
satire of the story will be readily understood. 

N.Y. Mail and Express. 

HEART of a Boy, The (Cuore). A schoolboy’s 
journal. By Edmondo de Amicis. Translated 
from the two hundred and twenty-fourth Italian 
edition by Prof. G. Mantellini. Edition De Lure. 
Containing thirty-two full page half-tone engrav- 
ings and twenty-six text illustrations. 290 pp. 
small quarto, $1.25 postpaid. 

This story of Italian boy life from early childhood 
to the close of school and departure for college—lycée- 
work has proved the most popular boy’s book written 
in Italy and is, as a literary work, its author’s master- 
piece. It is here published with the illustrationg of 
a similar Italian edition. 


HOW to Cook Husbands. By Elizabeth Strong 
Worthington, author of ‘“‘ The Biddy Club,”’ etc. 
Illustrated. I90 pp. 16mo, $1.25, postpaid. 

The meditations of a mature spinster on the 
domestic troubles of her married neighbors are inter- 
rupted by descriptions of nature and a couple of 
animal stories, spoiled by attributing human motives 
and ideas to intelligent beasts. Through it all runsa 
thread of love story. The book is written pleasantly, 
though the philosophy is neither deep nor original, 
and the idea expressed in the title is harped on till it 
grows somewhat tiresome. An odd effect is pro- 
duced by the description of incidents usually asso- 
ciated with the salt sea, storms, shipwreck and life- 
boats, as happening on ‘“‘ the lake.’? Shipwrecks on 
the great lakes are, to be sure, as grim realities as on 
the seacoast, but we are not yet accustomed to them 
in fiction. N. Y. Sun. 
IN the Bivouac of Life. By Sarah P. Brooks, author 

of ‘‘In Divers Paths,’’ etc. With frontispiece. 
300 pp. I12mo, go cents ; by mail, $1.01. 

JUNE Romance, A. By Norman Gale. With front- 
ispiece. Blue Cloth Books. 183 pp. 18mo, 
57 cents; by mail, 63 cents. 

This is a story of English country life. Ralph 
Anderson fresh from Oxford goes to Falconhurst, the 
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home of Major Ellaby, as private tutor to the Major’s 
son. Meeting Alice Ellaby, sister of his pupil, he 
falls in love with her, and tells of his wooing in a 
diary, which covers the time from June I-30. 
Publishers’ Weekly, 
MADAM Paradox. A novel. By Mrs. Ormerod, 
author of ‘‘ My Intimate Enemy.” With a fron- 
tispiece by Edward Holloway. 176pp. 16mo, 
75 cents, postpaid. 

Mrs. Ormerod treats of contemporary people, the 
scenes of which are laid in London. It is a chatty 
story of a clever woman who makes her living by her 
pen, a worldly dowager, a struggling artist, a literary 
light and a simple country maid. One grows remin- 
iscent over the chapter in which Madam Paradox, 
after having refused the Italian Prince’s offer of mar- 
riage and accepted the literary light, finds that her 
worthless husband, whom she believed to be dead, is 
alive. There is a happy ending for the artist and his 
sweetheart, and there is a clearintimation that Madam 
Paradox’s husband will die at an early date, and per- 
mit her finally to marry the literary light and be 
happy. Philadelphia North American. 


MAKING Home Happy. By Mrs. L. D. Avery- 
Stuttle, author of ‘‘ Poems of the Christ Life,’’ 
etc. Illustrated. 206 pp. 12mo, paper, 18 cents ; 
by mail, 22 cents. 

This story appeals to the interest of parents, par- 
ticularly to those who are so engrossed with the 
problem of a daily subsistence that they fail in other 
ways to make a real home for themselves and espe- 
cially for their children. A land that has not happy, 
well-regulated homes will not be a happy nor a pros- 
perous land. The so-called homes which are not 
sunny and cheerful with affection and loving kind- 
ness for the growing children, will chill the spirit of 
the little ones and drive them away from what should 
be their nest and place of refuge. It is of paramount 
importance that the right conditions should prevail 
in the home, for the good of the individual members 
and for the influence outside. In this story many 
situations are presented which may be the means of 
suggesting better conditions in the domestic régime 
of many homes. Lutheran Observer. 
MANDATE, The. By T. Baron Russell. 348 pp. 

I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

Henry St. Kelvin is a financial journalist of deplor- 
able character, and is keenly interested in the sub- 
ject of hypnotism. Married to a woman of great 
charm, it is not surprising that he is incapable of 
appreciating her, and that she falls in love with 
Horace Massie, a distinguished literary man of a 
most honorable and even Quixotic disposition. 
Being gifted with great powers of self-restraint, 
neither Massie nor Paula St. Kelvin give way to 
their feelings, until St. Kelvin’s conduct becomes 
quite intolerable. Massie possesses the necessary 
influence over St. Kelvin, and has employed it to 
cure him of his habits of intemperance, but. unhap- 

ily, his distaste for his accustomed stimulants brings 
into prominence other undesirable qualities which 

had hitherto lain dormant, and which make it im- 

possible for his wife to remain under his roof. In a 

moment of ungovernable rage against the contempt- 

ible creature, Massie restores to him his taste for 
drink, and while he is under the hypnotic influence, 
suggests to him that he should die. Of course, 

Massie cannot bring himself to tell Paula what he has 

done. They get married, and the story ends in the 

deepest gloom. The highly-strung and sensitive 
man broods so much upon what has happened, and is 
so terrified at the prospect of his wife finding out, 
that he eventually goes out of his mind. This bare 
s.etch of the plot of Mr. Russell’s story would seem 


to stamp it as being of an unpleasant type, but it is 
nevertheless extremely clever and interesting. The 
plot is so well constructed that incidents, which, if 
isolated, might appear to be exaggerated, are con- 
nected in sucha way that they hang together satis- 
factorily, and, in his convincing and realistic descrip- 
tions of character, the author shows himself the 
possessor of real strength and observation. 

London Telegraph. 


MAN’S UNDOING, A. By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron, 
author of ‘‘A Soul Astray,’”’ ete. 333 pp. I2mo, 
75 cents ; by mail, 86 cents. 

A retired English officer, returned to his widowed 
mother’s quiet home in the country, finds his undo- 
ing in idleness, which leads him into a flirtation with 
a girl socially and intellectually his inferior, but who 
is clever enough to force marriage upon him. Then 
complications thicken, as the man discovers the full 
meaning of his fatal mistake. 

N.Y. Mail and Express. 


MAN Who Dared, The. By John P. Ritter. A his- 
torical romance of the time of Robespierre. Illus- 
trated by George Elmer Browne. 284 pp. 1!2mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.03. 


MY Scottish Sweetheart. By Charles Reekie. 213 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

A romantic love story. Just as one of the Collins 
steamers is about to leave New York Harbor a Scot- 
tish officer in the East India service falls overboard 
and is rescued by an American. Two years after this 
incident the American visits the soldier’s relatives in 
Scotland, where he meets the heroine, who plays an 
important part in the pathetic scenes. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


PRIESTESS and Queen. A tale of the white race of 
Mexico. Being the adventures of Ignigene and 
her twenty-six fair maidens. By Emily E. Reader, 
author of ‘‘ Voices From Flower Land.” etc. 
Illustrated by Emily K. Reader, frontispiece by 
William Reader. 308pp, tI2mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.22. 

See review. 


ROSALBA. The story of her development. By 
Olive Pratt Rayner. 396 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 86 cents; paper, 33 cents; by mail, 37 
cents. 

A novel founded on the supposed adventures of a 
piquant little girl, the child of an Italian patriot and 
an Irish peasant woman. Rosalba tells her own story, 
beginning with an account of her first meeting with 
her lover on the Monti Berci, near Vicenzia, telling 
how she eventually ran away from a drunken mother 
and traveled through France with a marionette 
troupe, how she was adopted by an English member 
of Parliament, and why she finally rejected the staid 
Englishman who figured in her fortune. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


RUPERT, by the Grace of God. The story of an 
unrecorded plot set forth by Will Fortescue. 
Edited and revised by Dora Greenwell McChes- 
ney. With a frontispiece by Mary E. Swan. 
355 pp Withnotes. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

See review. 


SACRIFICE of Silence, The. By Edouard Rod. 
Translated by John W. Harding. 230pp. 1I2mo, 
$1.10; by mail. $1.23. 

The author introduces in his latest novel two widely 
contrasting episodes of human love for the evident 
purpose of proving that the men who were silent 
under the trying conditions depicted, made, according 
to their different interpretations of the moral code, a 
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heroic sacrifice to silence. Two women also play 
important parts in this drama of French social life. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 

SLAVE of the Lamp, The. By Henry Seton Merri- 
man, author of ‘‘ Young Mistley,’’ ete. _Lllus- 
trated by George Elmer Browne. New edition. 
327 pp. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 

This is the story of a young London journalist, 
who takes his vacation on the seacoast. At the house 
of his friends he meets an alleged Italian, a benev- 
olent old gentleman, in whom he discovers a noto- 
rious French political revolutionist and all-around bad 
man. In the same unexpected place he is introduced 
toa suave French royalist, who has inaugurated a 
revolution in Paris, and who is in England to see to 
the shipment of cartridges. By extraordinary good 
luck the journalist is able to descend the face of a 
cliff, as no man ever did, and intercept the ammu- 
nition. He then returns to the house and writes for 
his paper the inside history of the trouble in Paris. 
For this he is lured into the night, seized and placed 
on a sailing vessel, which carries him to a retreat in 
France. The characters are admirably drawn, but 
there is not the happy ending which is a requirement 
of modern taste. Philadelphia North American. 
SNOW on the Headlight. A story of the great Bur- 

lington strike. By Cy Warman, author of ‘‘ The 
Story of the Railroad,’’ etc. 249 pp. 16mo, 90 
cents; by mail, $1.01. 

See review. 

SPOOPENDYKE Sketches. The humorous produc- 
tions of the late Stanley Huntley. Compiled from 
the Brooklyn Daily Eagle. Eagle Library. 224 
pp. Indexed. 8vo, paper, 25 cents, postpaid. 

These humorous sketches appeared during the 
years 1879 81 in the pages of the Brooklyn Lag/e. 
Mr. Huntley was a member of the staff of the paper 
and came from the West, as it is not difficult to infer 
from some of his work. N. Y. Mail and Express. 
WORKS of Balzac, The. La Comédie Humaine. 

Translated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. 
Centenary edition. 1I2mo, $1.10 each; by mail, 
$1.24 each. 

BROTHERHOOD of Consolation, J. Marcas, The. 
Illustrated by Maximilienne Guyon. Scenes 
from Political Life. 

CHouans, A. Passion in the Desert, The. LIllus- 
trated by G. Bourgain. Scenes from Military 
Life. 

Deputy of Arcis, The. Illustrated by Adrien Moreau. 
Scenes from Political Life. 

HISTORICAL Mystery. An Episode Under the Terror. 
Illustrated by M. Orange. Scenes from Political 
Life. 

When one looks back over the immense expanse 
which a student of Balzac must traverse, one can 
hardly repress a feeling of awe, as if he had been, in 
truth, spectator of what the author meant to show us, 
the vast scope and the measureless variety of the 
Human Comedy. What nobility, what beauty, what 
charm is there in human nature, which Balzac has 
not detected and portrayed; what ugliness, what 
meanness, what baseness has escaped his scalpel ? 
What phase of fascination, however evanescent, has 
been left uncaught ; what cranny, stuffed with things 
odious or hateful, has been left unvisited ; what depth 
has been unsounded; what height unscaled? The 
supreme novelist of the century ; we leave him in 
his splendid solitude. N. Y. Sun. 


FOLK-LORE. 

GYPSY Folk-Tales. By Francis Hindes Groome, 
author of ‘‘In Gypsy Tents,’’ etc. 302 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $3.00; by mail, $3.19. 

See review. 
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GAMES AND AMUSEMENTS. 


MODERN Chess Primer, The. By Rev. E. E. Cun- 
nington, M.A Illustrated. 356 pp. 16mo, boards, 
60 cents, postpaid ; cloth, 80 cents, postpaid. 

In this lucid exposition of the principles underly- 
ing the subtle pastime Mr. Cunnington takes nothing 
for granted, and avowedly ‘‘chooses the risk of 
seeming tedious rather than the fault of passing too 
lightly over what a beginner might find difficult.’’ 
Step by step the moves of the sixteen chessmen 
within the mystic sixty-four squares are explained, 
from the simplest start to checkmates and stratagems 
only possible to an adept. Each game shows the 
pieces on the board as an object-lesson, and the book 
explains chess terms, the British code, and gives a 
useful bibliography of the literature of the subject, 
though, of course, only by way of selection, since 
thousands of books have been written on the game. 

London Speaker. 


GvuIDE Books. 

HESTON’S Hand Book of Atlantic City. Seashore 
sketches—winter and summer _ attractions— 
memoranda and ready reference for visitors. B 
A. M. Heston. Revised edition. lihesaeted. 
Ii2 pp. 25 cents; by mail, 33 cents. 

A guide with maps, carefully describing the place 
and its attractions. 

TROLLEY Trips. The Historic New England Coast, 
Long Island Shore, Narragansett Bay, Connec- 
ticut Valley, Buzzard’s Bay and Massachusetts. By 
Katharine M. Abbott, author of ‘‘ South Shore 
Trolley Trips,’ etc. Illustrated. 124 pp. 16mo, 
paper, Io cents, postpaid. 

A little book in line with ‘‘ Trolley trips on a Bay 
State Triangle’’ and ‘‘ South Shore Trolley Trips.’’ 
Describes a hundred places of interest to be reached 
by trolley or steamer along the points indicated in 


title. Fullinformation is given of routes, etc. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


HISTORY. 


CATHEDRAL Church of Durham, The. A descrip- 
tion of its fabric and a brief history of the Epis- 
copal See. By J. E. Bygate, A. R.C.A. With 
forty-four illustrations. I17 pp. 16mo, 45 cents; 
by mail, 53 cents. 

Mr. Bygate’s volume—the latest recruit to a schol- 
arly and finely illustrated series of guide books— 
gives in a nutshell the main outlines of the story, 
traces the annals of one of the most distinguished of 
episcopal sees, and describes in detail a building 
which architects declare is the most symmetrical in 
Europe. Durham Cathedral, all the world knows, 
apart from its historical claims and its architectural 
magnificence, is beautiful for situation. It stands on 
a wooded cliff, high above the winding Wear, and it 
looks as if it was established for ever, so that it could 
not be moved. Its nave is flanked with massive 
columns of blended strength and beauty. Its central 
tower is noble and commanding, but the gem of 
Durham is its exquisite and unique Galilee chapel 
with its delicately wrought five aisles. There are 
many illustrations in the volume, some skilled criti- 
cism of details of the cathedral, but little imagination 
and no vestige of the poetry of association. 

London Speaker. 

CHINA. By Harold E. Gorst. With a map and 
twenty-eight illustrations. The Imperial Interest 
Library. 300 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.90; by 
mail, $2.09. 

The author is strongly in favor of effective English 
supremacy in the far East, and the book is written to 
urge this. It opens, with the salient features of the 
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situation in China. The resources of the country are 
sketched, its history summarized and the political, 
social and commercial aspects of the country de- 
scribed. The missionary question is touched upon, 
the Chinese army described, the progress of China 
outlined and the present state of its finances given. 

The record is brought down to 1898, but in the effort 

to cover everything much presented is the barest 

synopsis. 

CHINA. By Robert K. Douglas. The Story of the 
Nations. Illustrated. 456 pp. Ixdexed. 1I2mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.27. 

See review. 

JAPAN in Transition; a comparative study of the 
progress, policy and methods of the Japanese 
since their war with China. By Stafford Ran- 
some. $2.25. 

See review. 

NATHAN Hale, the Martyr Spy. An incident of the 
Revolution. By Charles W. Brown. Illustrated. 
149 pp. 16mo, paper, 20 cents ; by mail, 25 cents. 

Opens with an interesting interview with Captain 

Daniel Thurston Wandell, of Newark, who in 1868 at 

ninety-eight years of age, narrated his memory of the 

Revolution. A summary of Hale’s history follows, 

with a contemporary ballad. While not novel, this 

life is full and gives the known facts. 


LETTERS. 


LETTERS of Captain Dreyfus to His Wife, The. 
Translated by L. G. Moreau. With portraits. 
Lettres d’un Innocent. 234 pp. With appendix. 
16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

See review. 


NATURE STUDIES. 


ORNAMENTAL Shrubs for Garden, Lawn and Park 
Planting. Withan account of the origin, capabili- 
ties and adaptations of the numerous species and 
varieties, native and foreign, and especially of 
the new and rare sorts, suited to cultivation in 
the United States. By Lucius D. Davis. Fully 
illustrated. 338 pp. Svo. $2.60; by mail, $2.86. 

Landscape gardening is very nearly a closed book 
to the general public. This is a very lamentable 
fact. Mr. Lucius D. Davis, however, in this book has 
attempted to open one chapter of this very interest- 
ing subject to the people. He has described the 
habits and possibilities of our best garden and park 
shrubs. Amateurs and professionals alike will find it 

a good book of reference. Literary World. 


OvuTDOOR STUDIES. 


LANDSCAPE Gardening. Treatise on the general 
principles governing outdoor art; with sundry 
suggestions for their application in the commoner 
problems of gardening. By F A. Waugh. II- 
lustrated. 152 pp. Indexed. 16mo, 40 cents; 
by mail, 47 cents. 

The present book is practical and comprehensive, 
and the suggestions made are particularly useful for 
the landowner who is abundantly supplied with taste 
but lacks knowledge of gardening. Prof. Maynard 
is explicit in his directions for tree-planting, road- 
making, fruit-growing, the development of lawns, 
the destruction of insects, and so on, while he largely 
leaves to the individual discretion such matters as 
the shaping of rose beds, and massing of colors. 
The chapter on fruits is perhaps the most attractive 
of any to those who know the great superiority of 
home-grown fruit eaten when it is in most perfect 
condition, over the best that can be obtained in 
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ordinary markets. Prof. Maynard’s assumption that 
the fruit and vegetable garden deserves mention as 
an ornamental feature of home grounds is certainly 
justified, and the products of even a small area of 
ground have often been made, as he says, to supple- 
ment meagre incomes and provide the most healthful 
and appetizing food possible to obtain. 

N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


POETRY. 


HOUSE of Dreams and Other Poems, The. By Wil- 
liam Griffith. 1o6pp. I2mo, $1.00 postpaid. 

See With New Books. 

WAIF, The. Tones and Undertones. By William 
Tomkins Mersereau. Illustrated. 49 pp. I2mo, 
paper ; 25 cents, postpaid. 

Among the subjects of these poems are yachting, 
prayer, women, a summer day, vesper bells, an 
evicted tenant, Lincoln and the Holy Trinity, In the 
prose the author advances the proposition of a world’s 
supreme court, composed of delegates not of a tend- 
erer age than thirty, and from the English-speaking 
nations, besides reporting an interview between a 
returned Mahatma and an ordinary mortal. 

NN. F. FVCSS. 

WAR for the Union; or, The Duel Between North 
and South, The. (U.S. A. 1861-1865.) <A poeti- 
cal panorama, historical and descriptive. Pre- 
faced by ‘‘ The Song of America and Columbus ; 
or, The Story of the New World.’”’ By Kinahan 
Cornwallis, author of ‘‘ The Conquest of Mexico 
and Peru,’’ etc. 341 pp. I2mo, $1.00, postpaid, 

A recent writer has raised the question: ‘‘ Are poets 
insane?’’ Anybody who is disposed to enter an in- 
dignant negative should first possess himself of ‘‘a 
poetical panorama, historical and descriptive,’’ relat- 
ing to the Civil War, by Kinahan Cornwallis. This 
issue is not the quality of the verse, but whether a 
perfectly sane man would publish a rhythmic history 
of the war covering more than three hundred pages 
of small type, and expect the world to read. Cer- 
tainly there is merit in the work, but the appearance 
is overwhelming and depressing. No reader could 
keep his mind on the heights during the reading of 
so many pages. Prefixed to the tremendous lyric is 
a story of the new world, in which Chicago expresses 
her joy over the discovery. 

Philadelphia North American. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


BETTER-World Philosophy. A sociological synthe- 
sis. By J. Howard Moore. 275 pp. 1I2mo, 75 
cents ; by mail, 85 cents. 

This work isan able exponent of altruism. The 
author isa calm, thoughtful and convincing writer. 
The reader is at once impressed with the seriousuess 
and sincerity of the work and cannot fail to sympa- 
thize with its spirit. It is a finished appeal for a new 
and better civilization, and is a book that will surely 
find a place among the few good books of the year. 

Bookseller and Newsman, 


LOOKING Ahead. Twentieth Century Happenings. 
By H. Pereira Mendes, author of ‘‘ England and 
America,’ etc. 381 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 86 cents. 

A fanciful survey of the future, ending with the 
occupation of Palestine by the Jews. Among other 
incidents is a war between Moslem and Christian. 


PHILADELPHIA Nominating System, The. By 
Walter J. Branson, Ph.D. Publications of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. I9 pp. I2mo, paper, 25 cents; by 
mail, 29 cents. 
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A summary and review of the system for nom- 
inating officers in the Republican Party, with a plea 
for a new system in which nominations shall be made 
by small primaries organized by law. 

RELATIVE Stability of Gold and Silver, The. By 
Edward Sherwood Meade, Ph. D. Publications of 
the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. 35 pp. I2mo, paper, 35 cents, post- 

aid. 

A fasten of prices in India and a comparison with 
those in Europe for the purpose of showing that 
silver has been more stable than gold in measuring 
values. 

SINGLE Tax vs. Socialism. A comparative dis- 
cussion. By A. M. Simons. Reprinted from 
‘*The Workers’ Call.’’ Pocket Library of Social- 
ism. 43 pp. 32mo, 5 cents, postpaid. 

A bitter attack on the illogical position of the 
‘“‘ Single Taxer ’’ in permitting any private ownership 
to remain. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

PSYCHOLOGY for Beginners. An Outline Sketch. 
By Hiram M. Stanley, author of ‘‘ Essays on 
Literary Art,’’ ete. 44 pp. I2mo, 40 cents, post- 
paid. 

Sensation and perception, memory, feeling and 
will are all described by illustration, and each pupil 
is expected to write on blank pages at the end of 
the book, a personal experience with each lesson. 
The work is intended to furnish a brief study and 
guide in the new psychology for High Schools. 


REFERENCE. 

WHO’S Who in America. A biographical dictionary 
of living men and women of the United States, 
1899-1900. Edited by John W. Leonard. 822 pp. 
12mo, $2.75; by mail, $2.96. 

See review. 


RELIGION. 

CHRISTIAN Science. What itis, what is new, and 
what is true about it. By Rev. William Short, 
M.A. With an introduction by Rt. Rev. Hugh 
Miller Thompson, D.D., LL.D. 63 pp. With 
appendix. 16mo, paper, 18 cents; by mail, 22 
cents. 

A description and analysis of the theory and prac- 
tice of ‘‘ Christian Science’’ as Anti-Christian, pre- 
ceded by an essay by Bishop Thompson, which shows 
its close similarity to Gnosticism. The arguments 
presented are familiar and attribute the cures made 
to hypnotic suggestion. 


FIRST Epistle of John ; or, God Revealed in Life, 
Light and Love, The. By Robert Cameron, 
author of ‘‘The Doctrine of the Ages,’’ etc. 
274 pp. With appendices. 12mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.03. 

The first Epistle of John has many profound 
truths,and suggests many others which are difficult 
to understand, because they are in the realm of the 
Spirit and of the unseen things of God, which are to 
be revealed in the future. The subjects and events 
to which the Epistle relates are involved in profound 
mysteries in regard to which various explanations 
have been given. Among these are the relation of God 
the Father, to the Son, to the Christian, and to the 
events of the world; the Evil One, and the true and 
false spirits, and the coming and power of anti-Christ. 
All these and other mysteries must be ‘‘ spiritually dis- 
cerned’’ in order to be apprehended and compre- 
hended. Many of these the author has explained, and 
has cleared up obscure passages with new light and ap- 
plications. His work throughout presents a profound 
study of profound subjects, which will be appreciated 
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by all who have attempted to master the mysteries of 
this profound Epistle. Lutheran Observer. 
‘*PARSIFAL”’ and Wagner’s Christianity. By David 
Irvine. 418 pp. I2mo, $2.25; by mail, $2.38. 

Why will Mr. Irvine, in common with others of his 
school, write as if all the characters of the Wagner 
dramas were the spontaneous creations of Wagner’s 
genius? Wagner did not zmven/ either Parsifal, Am- 
fortas, or Titurel, or their relation to one another. 
He is primarily a dramatist, and his works are largely 
dependent on the demands of dramatic exigency. 
He is not a philosopher, nor are his dramas exhaus- 
tive manuals of philosophic thought. As to the 
‘*hateful’’ opposition to Wagner on the part of the 
Christian Church, which moves the author to such 
hysterical wrath, we can assure him it only exists in 
his excited imagination. Some of the warmest ap- 
preciations of Wagner have been penned by highly 
orthodox Churchmen. London Atheneum. 


SELECTIONS. 


PATRIOTIC Nuggets. Franklin, Washington, Jecf- 
ferson, Webster, Lincoln, Beecher. Gathered by 
John R. Howard. Bits of Ore From Rich Mines. 
With portrait. 204 pp. 32mo, 30 cents; by mail, 
34 cents. 

This little volume contains extracts from the writ- 
ings of Washington, Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, Daniel Webster, Lincoln and Henry Ward 
Beecher. N.Y. Mail and Express. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


WITH Nansen in the North. A record of the Fram 
expedition in 1893-96. By Hjalmar Johansen. 
Translated from the Norwegian by H. L. Brakstad. 
Illustrated. 351 pp. I2mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.60. 

Lieutenant Johansen, it will be remembered, was 
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Dr. Nansen’s companion on the sledge journey which ™ —_ 4 : oe Nathan Bedford Forrest. By John A, 
established a record in the furthest northing ever Kit pe fly By S. R. Crockett. 
made by man. He shared the experiences of the long Nothing to Wear, and Other Poems. By William Allen 
Arctic winter spent within the narrow confines of the , Butler. sf 
: oe. s Forward, March! By Kirk Munroe. 
hut in Franz Josef Land, and it is clear from every Mackinac and Lake Stories. By Mary Hartwell Catherwood. 
page of his story that Dr. Nansen could have made Hawaiian-America, By Caspar Whitney. 
no better choice of acompanion for his bold dash Tee Mewlore Cote. By Prackiin Mathees 
towards the Pole. To those who have not made the The Enchanted Typewriter. By John Kendrick Bangs. 
acquaintance of Dr. Nansen’s book this narrative of A Mountain Europa. By John Fox, Jr. 
his lieutenant may be unreservedly recommended as ee — » tal —  d Ey aoe ies 
“a1: 4 arac . , . . C L 
a popular account of one of the most brilliant pieces reer a aggnanaoy? : nag 
of exploring work in this or any other century. We HERBERT S. STONE AND COMPANY: 
had learnt from Dr. Nansen to admire the modesty Was it Right to Forgive? By Amelia E. Barr. 
d d humor of his companion, and these pages Love Made Manifest. By Guy Boothby. 
and goo umor Ss compe » and | pag’ Marshfield the Observer. By Egerton Castle. 
bear ample testimony that the ascription of these Spanish Peggy. By Mary Hartwell Catherwood. 
admirable qualities to Lieutenant Johansen was fully San Isidro. By Mrs. Schuyler Crowninshield. 
justified. The t lati by Mr. Brekstad is My Fatherand I. By The Comtesse De Puliga. 
justined. e transiation y r. rae Stad 1s com- Lesser Destines. By Samuel Gordon. | y 
petently done, and the book is fully illustrated. The Indians of To-day. By George Bird Sehout. 
London Times. The Perils of Josephine. By Lord Ernest Hamilton. 
The Human Interest. By Violet Hunt. 
7 ‘4 Scoundrels and Co., Limited. By Coulson Kernahan. 
WAR Books. Sir Arthur Sullivan. By Arthur Lawrence. 
“OUR Navy in’Time of War. (1861-1898). By acral mage 2. Se Rook. 
$ ; > ae "es ose Island. y W. ssell. 
a a. Appletons a The Seekers. By Stanley Waterloo. 
ooks. ustrated. 2 > I2mo cents ; 
by mail, 79 cents silat 2 > THE CENTURY COMPANY : 
: : = The Many-Sided Franklin. By Paul Leicester Ford. 
Describes the work done by the navy in the Civil : . A AE Slagle 
- . - 7 ie Present-Day Egypt. By Frederic Courtland Penfield. 
War and in the Spanish-American War. The armor, Maximilian in Mexico. By Sara Yorke Stevenson. 
the turreted battleship, the swift cruiser, the rifled wal dleae oo 9 
7 ; y wi els Fea ad. y a § ° 
guns of to-day, were the direct outgrowth of the Civ il The Vizier of the Two-Horned Alexander. By Frank R. 
War. The battleship of 1898 is the turreted monitor Stockton. ae 
and armored battleship of 1863 combined and im- ey of Marcus Aurelius. Translated by Benjamin 
: ae - Smith. ‘ 
proved. The book makes the chief naval events of Christian Science and Other Superstitions. By J. M. 
the two latest wars interesting for young people. Buckley, LL. D. 
wblishers’ Weekly. The Brownies Abroad. By Palmer Cox. 


The Dozen From Lakerim. By Rupert Hughes. 
Quicksilver Sue. By Laura E. Richards. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY: 
Meadow Grass__ By Alice Brown. I arts 
The Road to Castaly. By Alice Brown. 
Plantation Pageants. By Joel Chandler Harris. 
The Helpers. By Francis Lynde. $ 
Betty Leicester’s English Christmas. By Sarah Orne 





Square Pegs. By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 
Jewett. 


Horace Bushnell. By Theo. T. Munger. 
God’s Education of Man. By William De Witt Hyde. 
Loveliness. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 

‘iD. APPLETON AND COMPANY: 


BO O KS A N N O U N "ie ED The Story of Betty. By Carolyn Wells. 
a 
The Boys of Scrooby. By Ruth Hall. 
Two Tragedigs of Seneca. By Ella I. Harris. 
A History of American Privateers. By Edgar Stanton H f d’ A id Ph h 
Maclay. rs 1 ate 
The Log of a Sea-Waif. By Frank T. Bullen. o or 5 Cc osp 


The King's Mirror. By Anthony Hope. 


Averages. By Eleanor Stuart. ~ - > ri 

Some Women I Have Known. By Maarten Maartens. The most agreeable and 

Lady Barbarity. By J. C. Snaith. . . pie = 

Frauds and Holy Shifts. By T. Gallon. effective remedy for relieving 

A Voyage at —, Bd W. Clark Russell. , 

The Strange Story o ester Wynne. By G. Colmore. ‘ D4 

A Bitter Heritage. By John Bloundelle-Burton. Languor and Exhaustion, So 

The Heiress of the Season. By Sir William Magnay, Bart. e ° 

The Half-Back. By Ralph Henry Barbour. common in the spring and 
‘DOUBLEDAY AND McCLURB COMPANY : f “ wt 

The Boys’ Book of Inventions. By Ray S. Baker. summer months. Its nutrient 

The Future of War. By Jean de Bloch. d = ff - d 

The King’s Daughter. By Margaret Bottome. nic ¢ 

Tales of ma Telegraph. By Jasper Ewing Brady. an tonic € ects give tone an 

Heroes of Our Early Wars. By Cyrus Townsend Brady. ° ° ’ 

The Barrys. By Shan F. Bullock. vigor to the entire system. 

The Heart of Darkness. By Joseph Conrad. 


Sketches in Egypt. By Charles Dana Gibson. 


We Win. By Herbert E. Hamblen. in4 ‘ ‘ 

Nancy Hanks. By Caroline Hanks Hitchcock. Taken before retiring it quiets the 
Mickey Finn Idylls. By Ernest Jarrold. “ - 

The Poor Plutocrats. By Maurus Jokai. nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 
In Chimney Corners. By Seumas MacMauus. 


Blix. By Frank Norris. 


HARPER AND BROTHERS: 


Admiral George Dewey, a Sketch of the Man. By Hon. For sale by Druggists. 
John Barrett. 
A Prince of Georgia and Other Tales. By Julian Ralph, 
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SEPTEMBER 


Is the canning month of the year. The richest fruits are in 
the market, and the vegetables are in their prime. If you do 
your own canning, at home, you want Mrs. Rorer’s 


CANNING AND PRESERVING 


a book that gives full directions about the canning and pre- 
serving of everything in the fruit and vegetable line, and how 
to make jellies, marmalades, fruit butters, syrups, vinegars, etc. 


Bound in cloth, 75 cents; paper, 40 cents. 


HOT WEATHER DISHES; paper covers, 40 


cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


You will be surprised at. the many varieties of wholesome, appetizing dishes that can be con- 
cocted for hot weather. ‘Take vegetables alone. And all can be done without much trouble or effort. 


LEFT OVERS; bound in cloth, 50 cents. 


Mrs. Rorer’s very latest book. A good thing, one might say indispensable 
5 5 5 / 


NEW SALADS; bound in salad green cloth, 50 


cents. 


HOW TO USE A CHAFING DISH: SAND- 
WICHES: DAINTIES. 


All three excellent books; each 25 cents, in cloth. 


ARNOLD & COMPANY, 
422 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THIS SPACE RESERVED 


fleadley & Farmer Co. 


Rew York and Rewark, N. J. 


TRUNKS, 
TRAVELING BAGS 


and 
SUIT CASES 


















Of our manufacture are justly celebrated for style, strength, durability and ¥ 
workmanship. Consequently they are for sale at all first-class department 
stores and at 


JOHN WANAMAKER’S 
Philadelphia Dew York 
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Ypsilanti Underwear 


hese excellent hand-made undergarments are most skillfully shaped 
to so fit the figure that the elasticity is not used up in putting 
the garment on. It is this reserve elasticity that makes Ypsilanti 
garments different from all other one-piece suits. They give absolute 
freedom for the motion of the body for bicycle riding, tennis, golf, 
foot-ball and all athletic sports. And yet, perhaps, none appreciate 
the perfect fit more than the. neatly-dressed men and women who 
exercise little and are probably most susceptible to the nervous 
discomfort of ill-shaped, bulky underwear. 





Handsome Garments, Perfect in Fit and Thoroughly Comfortable 
In Sizes for Men, Women and Children 


We shall forward full information about the garments 
in answer to all inquiries. 


Philadelphia John Wanamaker New Yorke 
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TED Beaded Edge China. 
nsec The China with the beaded 
edge which you see inthe best 





FRANCE. 
ies stores is ‘‘Elite’’ French China 
—is made at our Elite Works, 
Limoges, France, and bears the 
trade-mark shown above. It is 
known as the *‘ Perle’’ shape and 
is protected by letters patent No. 
30174. Look for trade-mark as 
a guarantee of genuineness. ; 

Examine the plates with the 
beaded edge. Notice the strength 
the beads give to the edge with- 
out adding to their weight. Care- 
less servants cannot nick them 
like they can plain plates. Look 
PERLE SHAPE, PATENTED. into it at your dealer's. 


Bawo & Doller, New York and Limoges. h 
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Three Times Perfect! 
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For Bicycles, Guns, 
Typewriters, Sewing 
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Locks, Clocks, etc. 

Polishes Pianos, 
Furniture, etc. 
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G.W CoLe.4 Co. 
New Yond. uv 6. a. TF 
Price, : - OF % Sample bottle free, send two- 
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cent stamp for postage, 


G. W. COLE & CO. 


OPEN Stock PATTERN 143 Broadway, NEW YORK 
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Users are benefited byiusing only 
the best. 


Hardtmuth’s | 
Famous “ Koh-i=-noor ”’ 
Pencils 


ARE THE BEST 





Manufactory Established 1761. 
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A.W. PRSoRS 


Original and Well-known 


Siberian Drawing Pencils 


In use for over thirty years and indorsed by the 
most eminent artists, designers and professional 
draughtsmen, are made in sixteen degrees of hard- 
ness, unequaled for delicacy of gradations, inten- 
sity of color and permanency. 

See that each pencil bears the imprint 





‘“A.W. Faber. Made in Germany. 
Graphite de Sibérie de la Mine Alibert.”’ 
Also note the initials ‘‘ A. W.’’ before the name ot 
“ er? 





They Stand on their Merits | 
They are Uniform | 
They do not Break } 


A. W. FABER’S 
Round Gilt and Hexagon Gilt Leadpencils 
For use in Schools, Libraries, Offices. 
A. W. FABER’S 
CALCULATING RULES 


For mechanically effecting calculations by 
logarithmic computation. 


A. W. FABER, 78 Reade St., New York 


“Koh-i-noor” Draughting Pencils 
“ Koh-i-noor” Copying Ink Pencils 
“ Mephisto” Office Pencils 


For Sale by 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


New York and Philadelphia 


Established 1761. 
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